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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. SCIENCE, 


AND ART. 
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[Registered as a Newspaper.] 








CATALOGUES. 


AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS ann IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 


New and Standard Books in a all Branches kept in Stock or supplied 





peye to order. 
Foote gn Periodic cals is cupolies. 
Catalogues and on app’ 


LARGE ore OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
Departments of Literature. 
_ LATEST CATA i— 
‘ No. 51 apes Qup Testament Tueo.ocy. (1442 lots.) 
Pa ISCELLANEOUS. (762, lots.) 
e = } ~2 (940 lots.) 


post Free.—CATALOGUE of Sets of Magazines 
3; also CATALOGUE of s on Folk-Lore; 
aero ee Sony, ond and kindred 





subjects.— ALBERT Sutton, 8, Deaus+ 





POTTER'S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
Literature » Be. 114, for March), at reduced pions, post free, 
er hased.—Wi.uiam Purrer, 30, Exchange Street 


OREIGN. BOQKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 





CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 397, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS -& NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


1 Hensistin Siren, Covent Garden, 20, South Exgderick Street, | 
. Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Ox 
CATALOGUES pose free on heme 


WOHLLEBE N;j 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 








\YHE COUNCIL of the anes INSTITUTE of 

BRITISH ARCHITECTS are to receive APPLICA- 
TIONS for the APPOINTMENT of ECRETARY. A 

must be gentlemen of queso and literary attainments, with a nao 





ledge of architecture, but not necessarily t 

po = essential, and German desirable. J not less be ny 30, 
ore then e 8 = be to devote his whole 

time tO his official duties 


Full particulars can_be 


“THE CHEAP BOOKSTALL.”—Vide Atheneum, 1861. 

ARGAIN LIST.—No. 2.—PREVIOUS to 
EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS. 
VALUABLE COLLEOCTION-OF THEATRICAL AUTOGRAPHS 
Fine Series of Ackermann’s Coloured Plate Books. 

THE FINE PICTURE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 

Did _ Books on. Cortenine. Angling, Metal Work, Pothary Coins 
Cc Textile Fabrics, Po' ttery 





Loy. apr Institute, 
Ne 9, ‘ivqualif Street. 


Hanove: 
ualify. Ap) Jy Ap to The Hon. Secret ry, 
ot BA.” a 9, it Street, W., must be delivered not later than 





NIVERSITY COURT OF ST. ANDREWS. 








The COURT NL Lis pppoint a PROFESSOR to the BERRY 
CHAIR ¢ E_. L Ai ATURE, recently instituted by the 
Scottish U ission. The Salary will be £50 per 
annum, ort a Prot k... ‘shall have such claim on the Fee Fund 
as if his normal salary wad been Oued at £600 

li nty copies of testimonials will be received 


App ication: s. with twe 
by Mr, STUART GRACE, Secretary of the University Court, uutil 
St. Andrews, ith February, 1897. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE 


FACULTY oF | MEDIOINE. 





The Cosnelt fegite APPLICATONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ANATOMY. copies of apptication, together with testimonials, 
must be in thet + of the undersigned on or before March 8th, 1897. 


Further particulars may be Se = JERICINS, ee. 
Univessttg Coll es candi, 


tary and “Registrar. 
bruary 8th, 





UNIOR LEADER. WRITER. — Esperienced 
Journalist (32), University man, at present Editor of a nthe 
and id-established rvative Pa’ (weekly), dosiges to join 
Staff of mportant Provincial Morning 
writer ; good atneary ot style; thoroughly nigel PCapalic Ss oteditee 
and Reviewer. te salary if prospects good,—W. W., Acapeuy 
Office, 43, Chancery = ioeae. 





Supplies all Foreign Books a? Periodicals at the most mod 
riges, 
CATALOGUES on application 





AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Por FUTHAN'S oe, Wa ha ae and 


vourable terms, 0! 
ry and for ALL AMERICAN B00RS 1 ~¥ PERIODIOALS~ 
ATALOGU ES sent on application. 


M Bsees DIGBY LONG & CQ, 
PUBLISHERS, 
18, Bouverie Street, Londen, E. 


Jovite AUTHORS (Popular or otherwise) to  - their MSS. 
Fiction, Travel, Poetry, &c.) tor prompt consideration. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


BWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
IN “xia, BBLL & BAILTON, Limited, high-clage’ Printers 
a eet Street, E.C., 


. S, Gough Bolt Court. 
er > baliezan Ser char fast Machines for printi 
ilaatrated jorother Pa jons and specially-built Machinesfor tf 
and covering 8, at one operation. 


P " aaknina abides tated to anyone wishing to commence New 
Pacilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing D part t ducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph * Africanism, London.” 








H EVE &° Cc O. 
« PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS,’ 
. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
CATALOGUES of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 
subj required. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B I K BEC K BAN K, 
a =. Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. S CURRENT ny + on the minimum 
monthly PRalances, when not drawn below 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES - vie and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








This day is published, in 1 vol., price 4s., 
HE DUBLIN Um vaeates CALENDAR 
1897, 
Also, price 4s., 
UBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS; 
REING 
A SUPPLEMENT to the “* UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1897.” 
Hopers, Fiecis & Co., Ltd., Dublin. 
Lonemuans & Co,, London. 





IMPORTANT WORK RELATING TO GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


is ISTORY of MARGAM ABBEY. 
From the Original Documents in the British Museum, 
H.M. Record Office, the Margam Muniments, &c. 
With numerous Jllustrations and Reproductions. 
By W. DE GRAY BIRCH, LL.D., F.S.A., of the British Museum, 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol , large 8vo, 
Price to Subscribers before issue, One Guinea. 


ARRIAGES INSURE) a t ACCIDENTS, 

whether caused by collision, the fa , bolting. or kicking of 
ee ee quote ae et Ae LAUR. 
XNoe’ COMPANY, Limited, 17, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W. 
Agent wanted. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper’s Hill, Hill, Staines. 





The Coasny, of Study is arranged t0 to fit an Engineer for employment 
in Euro ndia, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be 
1 eT te be September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer them 
for Seatestinen Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the 

orks meee t, and Three Appointments as Assistant 
Superintendents in the felegraph Department. — For particulars 
apply to the Szcrerary at the 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will take place at UPPINSHAM on the 
30th and 3ist March and Ist April, 1497. for 5IX OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPs, pao 4 of £70 LT gl angen, | Two of £50 ako pet annum, Two of £30 per 
annum, eac at the School. dates entertained free of 
charge | application be made by 13th ae 1897, 


Q WITZERLAN D.- ; Big recommended HOME- 
. sonool, fora ys number saber of picts. weptional ofvante tages 


for Study of Languag 
situation: Health studied. ~- Prospectus, Mise roles yy 

















‘YPE-WRI'ING.— All kinds of — Copying 
4 De ge peg he &c. and, paper inl folio (72 
arte Springfield, W Walkern Road, 8 Stevenage 


AA ANUSCRIPT TYPE. -WRITTEN with care and 
10d. a ‘0 weeds ee s wade,—* Salas 4 remetly. 
, London, N.E, 








‘ostum 
Herald: Arehitect 8 
= ane y ure, Stained Glass, 
RARE. SPORTING, FENCING, NAVAL and MILITARY WORKS 
Illustrated Books Cruikshank, Leech, Rowlandson, Caldecott, 
Hogart jot. ee Sande, | — Cipriani, 


A Collection 
Pine Osis Ac Met, Pea 
EDWIN~ PARSONS ' & SONS, 
4, BROMPTON note LONDON, 8.W. 
Al Coch Onfere Censtage Biss say Ralway Station in the 


Bookbuyers on sending Name and Address Teiee Catalogues regularly 


GR ‘TIS. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—To Execvto DMINISTRATORS, AND 
Engravin, aren. O Od Paiotl Deawiean 


Miniatures, Bronzes, &c., n Town oa try, for th 
i p Vavue in Casa. fhemevele ‘without trouble or capenee to the oto the 
endors. 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
_(Advertisements in this column are-inserted at 4d. per line, prepaid.) 











EV. T SHACKLETON, Hereford. 
Damascus and Palmyra, by Addison, 2 veins 1838 —sop's 
Fables, by James, 1848.—Agatha: a Novel, 1869.—Alice in Wonder- 
a eee on the Amazon, 1864—The Malay Archipelago 
vols., 1869. 


GREGORY, 56 Argyl Street, Bath, 
. Badminton Library. large — ™ 
y Lists. 1759, 1762, a Teel 


J T. GOLDIE. Bookseller, Atheneum Buildings, Lecds 
s Darwin's 


Ng Akg Set, or any 
Stevenson, Editions. Any 
Burns (R.). Any Early issues 


H. CATTLE, 2, East Circus Seen, . Nottingham. 


‘ Bio's Drive through England, 1 ‘Watson's Prince's 
1880— Watson's 884—W. ae Pos 1903— Fi 
Pivtites by Hardy, Meredith, Stevensoo, Barrie, Kipling. ~ aa 


F. COLLARD, 42a, Broad Street, Bath. 
« BStevens’s Medical Botany. (6 copten Ned Barker’s Col'd 
Views Bath and Neigh bourhood—Burns's (R. ) Croghallan Sang Book. 


ANTED, BOOKPLATES of WHATLEY, 
‘ LIVIUS, HALL, CHAUNCEY, DANA, and any Old 
Specimens also Punch’s Pocket Books.—Moore, 6, Trelawn Road 
Leyton, ed 























HNSON, Melplash 
R*’: e ME hd A Ay —_. 


ANTED Ce of * THE ACADEMY” for 
Apply Acibany Omoa a3, eR, Fe per copy) paid — 











BOOKS FOR SALE. 
(Advertisements are inserted under this heading at dd. per line, prepaid.) 


Ss. FOWLER, Bookseller, Eastbourne. 

a de eg gy 2 "Bip {mot aa “Fe pi caoete 
Chi les. 2 vols., 4to, full treo calf, 2, 1 

T. GOLDIE, Bookseller, Athenw#um ome Leeds 

, ary Novels. Rverley =) oe 


ub, £2 15s.). 
Hanhoow'e "8 gr .) Annals of an Old Manor House. 4to, as new, 16s, 
(42s. 











MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 


ART REPRODUOCEBRBS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
1-k Artist in Euoroenavene now patronised by the 
a = London Art Publishing F A large Coliection » 4 Im- 


an Plates always ou view. 
Process Blocks for the of Ordinary 


Illustrations. 


essrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in ; x wv arket, which are speci qpesaliy ada adapted to meet we wants of 
Antiquarians, Arch in the investigation 
and publication of 
J. ©. DRUMMOND & OO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical 
For the roduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Ma res, Photographs, jews, Book 
ya ee Arti Advertisemen(s, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., ata moderate cost. 
mens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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THE 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 


A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL. 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1}d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 
ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
Notes AND NEWS REGARDING Books—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
ABouT LiprARyY SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—BookKs WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FOR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 


Firty-Two WEERS, peteneme 


PosTAGE® ., 

wane «1 SIx Warxs, 

PosTAGE om 
THIRTEEN Wanxs, IncLupme 

POSTAGE ... - 2 6 


* The Annual Subscription t to Auten par Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 


N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the  - Export and EpucationaAL NumMBERs, 
. the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a fonr-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wante od column. 


For 
For INCLUDING 


For 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, 





p. over 220, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
alf-roan limp, 6s, 6d, net. 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL TITLE 


With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general ulphabet, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 


The Bulk of the Catalogue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s, net) remains the same. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FCRMER ISSUES. 


“*The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nothing existing that has any claim 
to be compared with itasa ready guide to the vast fields of 
modern publications.””"— Daily News. 

“ Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.”—Atheneum. 

“*We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the a The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.’’—Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace, It is in its class the most 
useful of records .....The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes and Queries. 


London : a 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lruirep, 
St. Dunstan House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C, 





JARROLD & SONS’ LIST 


MAURUS JOKAI'S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


THE GREEN BOOK; 


Or, Freedom Under the Snow. 
By Dr. MAURUS JOKAI. 
Translated by Mrs. Waveu (Evtrs Wrteut). 
With Engraved Portrait of Dr. Jéxat. (Authorised Edition.) 


Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
First, Second, and Third Editions exhausted. 
FOURTH EDITION now ready. 
“Th thor has given us a sroup | ye ayy brulieneiy- draw: 
one of” whee 5 ix’not too a : $e 2° b brufinaely drawn, aod 
m evi int o! 

wr Y i It isan interesting and Knowledgeable na narrative br} : 
pozzling political period, and it is —_ of fine art ”"—Daily Chronicle. 

r. Courtney says in the y Te ph: “Tt is traly = astound. 
ing book this latest novel dealing with the ja years of the present 
century and with that world of inarticulate romance—the empire of 
all the Russias. In force and fire and prodigal variety he reminds one 
of the elder Dumas.” 





BY MAURUS JOKAI (Uniform with the above). 


BLACK DIAMONDS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 
THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
. ll written, bounding in all sorts of special knowledg: 
Pr wen real terary proet. that we never feel tem: oo 
80 ae ay ce aeiay the book... Maures are geemay na de 
e 
sep tiath and treatment.”--Daily Ohronicle. 


Other Popular Works by Dr. Maurus Jokai. 
Authorised Editions, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NISBET BAIN, 


’'MIDST THE WILD 
CARPATHIANS. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 


PRETTY MICHAL. 


By MAURUS JOKAI. 





London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
At all Libraries and of the Booksellers. 





Just published price 2s. 6d., post free. 


ouT and its CURE. By J. Compton BuRNETT 
—“The author has had a wide experience in Gout, an 
puamase us with a very readable little book "—County Gentleman. 
London: James Eprs & Co. (Ltd.), 170, Piccadilly, and 
48, Toreadneedle Street. 


UTHORS of NOVELS and SHORT STORIES 

adapted for Serial Publication are invited to communicate 

with Mr. J. F. S-riees’s Newsrarer Seriat Aoency, 21, Paternoster 
Square, L London, B.C. Cc. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


FORD MADOX BROWN. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
FREDERIC J SHIELDS. 
A series of Autot; 


Pegrotections of the Chief Works of these 
Masters is NOW HE GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
aw» ——— bd chief Cartoons made by Ford potes Brown for 
his “ Cos S LA age — Sate Fovy, Bh Shake- 
spear lone, ates etc., Rosse Beata Pees ant ay lamp of 
o rpine, ie,” . e Anp 
— Pant ae Damorel,” "Studies oft of the Oxford Freseees, 060. 


joe PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Painted by D. G. poerersi in 1855, duced in Aut 

from the Original in the potsession Rew Fairfax, Esq. “Bize o of 
Work 43 inches by y a a. A, Proofs on Vellum, 2is. ; on Japanese, 
10s. 6d. ; Prints, 5a. 


THE WEST FRONT OF 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
pane pentives spyially teks token before She quection of the connie 
18 inches by 15 inches, price > ened. - ew m 
G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
A large series of the Chief Works of this Master, including the 
great Um aaa desigus, and many others. Full particulars on 
PP: 
FRENCH PAINTERS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


Permanent Carbon Reproductions of Works by Jean Francois 
Millet, Theodore Rousseau, Jean Baptiste Corot, "paubi , Jules 
Breton, Dagnan Bouveret, W. Bouguereau, Meissonier, Carolus- 
- ae Cabanel, Debat Porsan, E. Adan, etc., etc., in various 
8! 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 


Tacluding th the at Works of John Crastahty R.A., J. M w: 
Thomas Gainsb » oats Bonington, Ola 
Crome, "W.J. Miller David Cox, @ rtin, Bim! Prout, ete., ete. 


Abridged Catalog on app 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, 
ndon, W. C. 











. ote.— 

















MESSRS. HENRY &§ CO. 


will have pleasure in forwarding on 
application full particulars of 
each of the following important 
Publications :— 

‘ THE STANDARD WORK ON MODERN ART.” 


THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING. 


By Professor RICHARD MUTHER,. 3 vols., fully 
Illustrated, £22 15s, net ; Library Edition, half-morocco, 
£3 15s. net. 
As the Times rightly says, ‘‘ this is the most complete, the 
most exhaustive work on modern art in e ce. it is 
essential to the perfection of every library.” 





MR. GLADSTONE “SETS A HIGH VALUE ON” 


THE RECOLLECTIONS 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


With a Portrait. 13s. net; 10 copies (very few remain) 
on Japanese vellum, vellum-bound, £2 12s. 6d. net, 


“* Excellently translated......a wonderful picture of the 
Revolution His sketches of the leading men of the day 
are wonderfully incisive, and / the less entertaining for 

being a trifle acid.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 





“BRIGADIER GERARD IN REAL LIFE.” 


MEMOIRS OF 
MARSHAL OUDINOT. 


With 2 Portraits. 17s. net ; 10 copies (very few remain) 
on Japanese vellum, vellum-bound, £% 3s. net. 


** These delightful souvenirs. We have devoured them, 
every word.”— Bookman. 





“THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FUTURE.” 
See the Quarterly Review on 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FRIEDRICH NIETZS CHE, 
Now ready. 


Vol. XI. THE CASE of WAGNER; 


NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER; THE TWILIGHT 
of the IDOLS; THE ANTICHRIST. 10s, 6d, net. 


Vol. VII. THUS SPAKE ZARA- 


THUSTRA,. 17s. net, 
Ready shortly 


Vol. X. A GENEALOGY of MORALS: 


POEMS, 8s. 6d. net. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
“THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON.”—Academy. 


THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 


By EDGAR JEPSON. 6s. 


THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 


By EDGAR JEPSON, 6s. 


THE PASSION FOR ROMANCE. 


By EDGAR JEPSON. és. 





. oo anes uite so audacious has ever been put before 
the reading public, "— Westminster Gazette. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HOOR. 


A PAPER FOR THE FEW. 


This is a Paper published twice a week in a strictly 
limited number of copies, to Subscribers only, at a high 
price, Full particalars and Preliminary Number will be 
—. ay oh sen, on application to the Publishers, at the 

88 





THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 
THE GERMAN MENACE and its 


ENGLISH APOLOGISTS. By ERNEST E, 
WILLIAMS, Author of “Made in Germany.” Price 
34, net, 
Lonpon: H. HENRY & CO., Limrrep 

93, St. Marrin’s Lang, W.C. 
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MISS EMILY SOLDENE’S RECOLLECTIONS, 


MY { THEATRICAL and MUSICAL RECOL- 
ONS. By EMILY SOLDENE. Demy 8vo, with 
jai Portraits, 10s. 6d. 


“*T hear everybody is buying the book.” 
lustrated London News. 
** A veritable mine of anecdote.” — Newcastle Leader. 
** One of the most gress and readable autobiographies 
of recent years.” — World 


“A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME.”—Bzuitisx Review, 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S NEW NOVEL. 


A BIT of a FOOL. 6s. 

*** A Bit of a Fuol’ indeed, though it wears the form ofa 
novel, may safely be said, from the moralist’s point of view, 
to have no equal in literature more ie ow a The Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine.’’’— British Rev 


MR. JOHN O’LEARY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


RECOLLECTIONS of FENIANS and 
—— 2 vols., large crown 8vo, with Portraits, 


o Ths whole book is full of interest.” — World, 
Scratesrcnewetceueipeniimene ~~~ 


in *) 
value. —New York erald. 


“TWO ‘HANDSOME VOLUMES.”*—Timks, 


PACATA HIBERNIA. Edited, and with an 
Introduction and Noies, b: STANDISH O'GRADY, 
With Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 2 vols., medium 8vo, 
half calf, 42s, net. 

be Edition limited to 500 Numbered Copies. 
Fay new a will > red ly attract panteate e and 
pro! @ subject rto 
pom ee Aan ee = to the —_ of ot bistorien eel stedente. thes introduc. 
tory matter is fall of wiecmatien and sound sense, and 
treated in.a thoroughly workmanlike manner.” 
Daly Telegraph. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
SONGS and BALLADS of YOUNG 


IRELAND. Edited by MARTIN MACDERM 
— 8vo, with Portraits and Biographical Sbethes, 


“This beautiful volume is the most that gu collection 
that .has ever appeared of the ‘Menthip. 80 
copiously out of the heart of Ireland.’’ —Irish Mont 


THE 5 FOEMS of JOSEPH SHERIDAN - LE 
Edited, and with a Memoir, by ALFRED 
PEROEVAD GRAVES. Feap. 8vo, with a Portrait of 
Le Fanu. 3s. 6d, 
“ Publishers, ees and editor are all to be thanked 
for this we » well-printed, and well-edited little 
book.” —AcapEmy, 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
DID HE DESERVE IT? 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. (March, 


A JUSTIFIED SINNER. 


By FITZGERALD MOLLOY. [This day. 


DINAH FLEET. 


By JOHN HILL and G. F, BACON. 
[ This day. 


TheDUNTHORPES of WESTLEIGH 


By CHRISTIAN LYS. 

A LONELY GIRL. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
TEE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Mabel Collins. 
A TRAGIC IDYL. By Paul Bourget. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
NOVELS. 


THE UGLY MAN. By the Author of “A 
House of Tears.” 

YOUNG JtRS. STAPLES. By Emily 

THE ‘BISHOPS AMAZEMENT. By David 


RISTIE 
THE CIRCASSIAN. By Morley Robert and 




















MAX MONTESOLE. 
TWO NEW EDITIONS. 


A HOUSE of TEARS. By the Author of 
“*The Ugly Man.” Fancy cloth, 2s, Twenty-first 
Tho nn [This day. 


THE ADVENTURES ofa SHIP'S DOCTOR. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Fancy cloth, 2s. [This day. 


DOWNEY & CO.,  Locrap, 
12, Yorx Sreeer, Ocvenr Ganpgn, Lonpon. 











NEW BOOKS. 


SIR GEORGE TRYON’S LIFE. 
NOTICE TO THE TRADE.— Tie 
FIRST EDITION of “ The 
LIFE of VICE-ADMIRAL Str 
GEORGE TRYON, K.C.B.,” 
by REAR-ADMIRAL C. ©. 
PENROSE FITZGERALD, 
having been exhausted before day 
of publication, a SECOND 
EDITION is in preparation, and 
will be published on Wednesday, 
24th inst. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S 
NEW BOOK. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE.—0n 
Saturday, 27th inst., will be pub- 
lished ““ HILDA STRAFFORD 
AND THE REMITTANCE 
MAN,” TWO CALIFORNIAN 
STORIES, by BEATRICE 
HARRADEN, Author of “ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” ‘in 
Varying Moods,” &¢ , crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Professor SAINTSBURY. 














SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
THE 


FLOURISHING of ROMANCE 


And the Rise of Allegory. 


(12th and 13th Centuries.) By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
M.A., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
Edinburgh University. Crown m 8vo, 6s. net, 





SECOND SERIES. 
PROFESSOR CAMPBELL FRASER’S 
GIFFORD LECTURES. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


Being the Gifford ~ a delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Edinb 1895-96, a ag ay 
CAMPBELL FRASER, en. D.O.L, Oxford, L 
Emeritus Professor of Logic and esnnhoetie ~ ‘a 
University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Professor Fraser done a notable service to the 
spiritual interpretation of the universe, and to the best 
interests of a really rational oe oh by his singularly 
clear, ~ - and Convincing statement of the grounds 
of a — ith.” —Glasgow Herald. 
tent critic will deny that Professor Fraser, in 
the owe @ oer of his Gifford Lectures, has made a contribu- 
tion of gréat value and importance to the philosophic study 
of the foundations of theistic belief.””— Times. 
** We have read this book with great and ever-increasi 
admiration, It is a book to read over and over again, au 
to make a companion of until we master it .....This is a 
great book, the greatest Gifford Lecture we have yet had.” 
Prorgsson EVERACH in the Aberdeen Free Press. 





CHEAP RE-ISSUE IN SHILLING VOLUMES, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS. 
J. HOMER—TGE ILIAD. By the Eprror. 
(Ready, 
II. HOMER—THE ODYSSEY. By the Epiror. 


(March 1, 


WILLLAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE DONGOLA EXPEDITION. 


LETTERS FROM 
THE SUDAN. 


By the Special Correspondent of The Times 
(E. F. KNIGHT). 
Reprinted from The Times of April to October, 1896, 
With Illustrations and Plans. 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





THIRD THOUSAND Now Ready. 


MISS KINGSLEY’S TRAVELS 


IN 


WEST AFRICA. 
By MISS MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With 16 Full-page and numerous Text ILLUSTRATIONS 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


LAND AND WATER.—“ Her book is the brightest and 
ne a readable work of travel that has ever fallen into 
our 





Royal 16mo, 5s. 


The MORE ABUNDANT LIFE. 


Lenten Readings selected chiefly from Unpublished 
Manuscripts of the Right Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, 
D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
By W. M. L, JAY. 








BY EDWIN A, ABBOTT. 
8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT on the WATERS. 


The Evolution of the Divine from the Human, By 
EDWIN A. ABBOTT, Author of “‘ Philochristus,” &c, 


7" BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS selected 


from The Guardian, The Times, and The Saturday 
Review, 1846-1890. By the late R. W. CHURCH, 
M.A., D.C.L., sometime Rector of Whatley, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, Honorary Fellow of Oriel College. 2 vois., 
globe ove, 10s. CBreamar © Sears, 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Crown 8yo, 6s. 


GUESSES at the RIDDLE of 


EXISTENCE, and Other Essays on Kindred Subjects, 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ Canada 
and the Canadian Question,” &c. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


oF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


WESTWARD HO! 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. With 8 Illustrations by 
Charles E. Brock. Med. 8vo, cloth, Is. 

THE “PEACOCK” EDITION. With 60 Illustrations by 
Charles E, Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

THE “ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS” EDITION 
With 650 Illustrations by Charles E. Brock, Cloth 
uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 











SECOND EDITION, Revised throughout. 
Medium 8vo, 14s. net, 


THE ELEMENTS of POLITICS. 


By HENRY SIDGWIOK, Author of “‘ The Methods of 
Ethics,” &c, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., Lonpon. 
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THE HALF-GROWN. EDITION 


Mrs. Henry Wood's Novels. 


Each Story Complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, 
red cloth, gilt lettered. The following volumes 
are now obtainable. 


Each Story sold separately, price 23 6d. 


SALE OVER TWO MILLION 
COPIES. 


Hast Lynne. 430th Thousand. 
The Channings. 160th Thousand. 


Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
150th Thousand. 


The Shadow of Ashlydyat. 
90th Thousand. 


Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
90th Thousand. 


65th Thousand. 
115th Thousand. 


First Series. 
50th Thousand. 


68th Thousand. 


Verner’s Pride. 
Roland Yorke. 
Johnny Ludlow. 


Mildred Arkell. 
St. Martin’s Eve. 68th Thousand. 
Trevlyn Hold. 54th Thousand. 


George Canterbury’s Will. 
65th Thousand. 


The Red Court Farm. 
60th Thousand. 


85th Thousand. 
50th Thousand. 
50th Thousand. 
52nd Thousand. 


Second Series. 
33rd Thousand. 


45th Thousand. 
45th Thousand. 


Within the Maze. 
Hister’s Folly. 
Lady Adelaide. 
Oswald Oray. 
Johnny Ludlow. 


Anne Hereford. 
Dene Hollow. 

Hdina. 40th Thousand. 
A Life’s Secret. 48th Thousand. 


The House of Halliwell. 
15th Thousand. 


Pomeroy Abbey. 40th Thousand 
Court Netherleigh. 26th Thousand 


The Master of Greylands. 
40th Thousand. 

These Novels may also be had in green cloth, 
price 28. 


RI{cuARD BENTLEY &Son, New Burlington Street 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


EDINBURGH np LONDON. 


FAMOUS SCOTS—luv Vols, 


Price 1s, 6d. each; or cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


By OLIPHANT SMEATON, 
Author of “ Allan Ramsay.” [This day. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT BOSWELL. 


JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith 


LEASK, Author of “‘ Hugh Miller.” 

The Morning Leader says: “The defence of Boswell in his ~ 
ful study is ove of the finest and most convincing that 
recently appeared in the field of British Moaraphy. 


THOMAS CHALMERS. By Professor 


W. GARDEN BLAIEIS, D.D 
The B = Blaikie gives us a very complete view of 
Chalmers’s wonde: Gh cases 


SIR JAMES v. SIMPSON. By his 


Daughter, EVE BLANTYRKE SIMPSON. 
The Daily Chronicle says: “It is indeed long since we have read 
such a charming ingly written biography. There is not a dull, irrelevant, 
or superfluous page.” 
List of the “ FAMOUS SCOTS” Series post free. 
Eleven Volumes now ready. 





THE TIMES ~—. Nd “A Cycle of 
Cathay’’: “ It is, + perten the aon valu- 
able contribution t 
knowledge of China in versal years.” 


A CYCLE of CATHAY. 
China, South and North, With ae 
Reminiscences. By the Rev. W. A. 
MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. Ds-President 
Emeritus of the ‘Imperial Tungwen Vol- 
lege, Pekin. bg 3, ap and numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d 


FROM FAR FORMOSA: 


Its Island, Its People, and Missions. By 
GEORGE LESLIE MACKAY, D.D., 
Twenty-three Years a Missionary in For- 
mosa. Edited by Rev. J. A. MAC- 
DONALD, Third Edition. With Por- 
traits, Illustrations and Maps, 7s. 6d, 


PERSIAN LIFE 
and CUSTOMS. 


With Scenes and Incidents of Residence 
and Travel in the Land of the Lion and 
the Sun, By 8S. G. WILSON, M.A., 

Fifteen Years a Missionary in Persia. 
Second — = With Map and Iilus- 
trations. 7s, 


. TWO NEW NOVELS. 
FOR STARK LOVE and KINDNESS: 


a Story of Flodden. By N. ALLAN MACDONALD. 


The British Weekly says: “ A romantic tale of Figdien, boldly con- 
ceived, with pleuty of love, villainy, and adventure. 


MRS, L. T. MEADE’S NEW STORY. 


A GIRL in TEN THOUSAND. By 


L, T. MEADE, Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


THE 


FAR 


EAST. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


ANNIE S. SWAN'S POPULAR NOVELS. 


The following are now ready :— 
3/6 |SHEILA. 
By ANNIE 8S. SWAN. 
Handsomely 
3/6 THE GUINEA STAMP. 
By ANNIE 8. SWAN, Author of 
“ Aldersyde,”’ “ The Gates of Eden,” &c. 





Bound, 





DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK.—Price 3s, 6d., gilt top. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS — ADAM to 
ACHAN, By the Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D D. 
Contents: Adam — Eve —Cain— Abel — Enoch —Jubal— 
Noah— Ham — Nimrod — Terah— Abraham —Lot —Sarah — 
Isaac —Esau— Rebekah —Jacob—Joseph—Aaron—Miriam — 
Moses—Pharaoh—Balaam—Joshua—Achan. 


By roe Samz Avurnor.—Second Edition, 3s, 6d. 


LANCELOT ANDREWES and _his 
PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. A Biography, a Transcript, 
and an Interpretation. 
“It is a volume to be placed beside one’s Bible and Thomas 4 

Kempis—an example of devotional utterance of singular power and 

beauty.”—Scotsman. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 





| bese made to cur ‘ 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF 
AN AFRICAN CRISIS. 


By EDMUND GARRETT, 


The Editor of the Cape Times, the leading paper in 
South Africa. - 


In this book Mr. Garrett has produced a highly valuable 
and authentic history of the st isodes which took 
place in the Transvaal at the beginning of the year 1896. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net 


WHITMAN: a Study. 
By JOHN BURROUGHES. 
Crown 8v0, 6s, net. 














|MADGE 0’ THE POOL. 


By WILLIAM SHARP. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


SONGS OF THE MAID. 
By JOHN HUNTLY SKRINE. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING. 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE POPULAR 
RELIGION AND FOLKLORE 
OF NORTHERN INDIA. 


By WILLIAM CROOKE. 


With numerous Full-Page Plates. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A BOOK FOR DANIE STUDENTS. 
The CHRONICLE of VILLANI. 


Edited by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘ The book, pictaresque and instructive reading as it is, 
is not less interesting and still more valuab!e, for readers 
of Italy’s greatest poets.” —Scotsman 

“Sure to have a warm welcome.”—Glode. 

* A thoughtful introduction gives a general outline of the 
Florentine problems of the period.” 

Western Morning News. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS, 1546-1548. 


By A. F. LEACH, M.A., F.8.A., 
Late Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, Assistant Charity 

















Commissioner, 
Demy 8vo. 
A = eer contribution to the History of Secondary 
n England, not less novel in its conclusions. 





BOSWELL'S LIFE of JOHNSON 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


With Frontispieces by Autzx. Anstrep, a Reproduction of 
Sir Josava RexNowps’ Portrait. 


6 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt extra, 2s, net 
per vol. ; also half-morocco, ‘3s. net per vol, 
Sold in Sets only. 

“Far and away the best Boswell, I should say, forthe 
ordinary book-lover now on the market, 

Iliustrated London News. 
..We have good reason to be thankful for an edition 
Pe a very useful and attractive kind.’’—Spectator. 

“The volumes, which are light, and so well bound that 
they open easily anywhere, are exceedingly pleasant to 
handle and read. Baar James's Budget. 

“This apes of the publishers ought to be certain 


of 
“Read him at once if you jhave hitherto refrained from 
that exhilarating and most varied entertainment ; or, have 
you read him ?—then read him again.” —7'he eaker. 
“*Constable’s edition will long remain the both a 
the general reader and the scholar.’’—Review of Review 














Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, -8S.W. 
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REVIEWS. 


DR. NANSEN’S “ FARTHEST NORTH.” 


Fridtjof Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North”: the 
Record of a Voyage of Exploration in the 
“* Fram,” 1893-96, and of a Fifteen Months’ 
Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieut. 
Johansen.. With an Appendix by Otto 
Sverdrup. Numerous Text Illustrations 
and Thirteen Coloured Plates from Dr. 
Nansen’s Sketches. In 2 vols. (West- 
minster: Archibald Constable & Co.) 


T has. been nothing but ‘ Nansen, 
Nansen,” for so long that lips and 
ears are beginning to be weary of the 
nasal name, and one feels inclined to 
inquire, What is it after all that Nansen 
has done? He has been farther north 
than anyone ever went before; but this 
is a record-cutting age, and we do 
not lionise our cycling champions or pro- 
fessional sprinters. He has proved the 
truth of his theory that a current flows 
north-westwards across the polar regions; 
but Newton who proved the law of gravi- 
tation never had such a world-wide recep- 
tion as this. He has conducted the most 
successful expedition that ever broached the 
Arctic regions ; but Livingstone did an even 
greater work in Africa, and men like Parry, 
who sowed where Nansen has reaped, 
achieved their epoch-making discoveries 
under infinitely more trying circumstances, 
and without all the nineteenth century 
comforts and conveniences that Nansen was 
able to make use of. These men were not 
honoured with the Albert Hall or with 
special gold medals; while Nansen—well, 
perhaps, it is due to the man’s own personal 
charm. He is genial, strong, of splendid 
physique, and ignorant of what fear means. 
Above all he is young. He has shown 
powers of endurance that would be impos- 
sible for most men, and a capacity for 
leadership that. is akin to genius. He has 
carried out a forlorn hope in the teeth of 
keen opposition, backed by all the authority 





of ae and’ he has carried it out 
exactly as he said he would do. This alone 
stamps Nansen as a man outside the common 
mould, and constitutes a claim to greatness. 
It is a pity he has become so popular! 

Here, however, we are dealing, not with 
Nansen the man, but with his book, and 
for this we have little but praise. It tells 
from beginning to end, making one feel 
successively the thrill of excitement and 
adventure, the triumph over difficulty, the 
love of the chase, the longing for home, 
the monotonous waiting, and at intervals 
the deep, mysterious fascination of that 

eat ice-bound world with its thundering 

oes and flaming skies. These two pro- 
digious volumes— whatever may be their 
scientific value—are packed full of interest 
which hardly ever flags. Let us follow the 
narrative from the day when Nansen, with 
his heart full of the thoughts of home and 
of the wild beauties of his native coast, 
turned his helm from Norway in the grey 
of a June morning, 1893, and set sail 
for the New Siberian Islands in the far 
east. That voyage alone furnishes material 
for the better part of one volume. Amid 
the fog and ice of the Kara Sea the 
Fram had to fight her way, dodging a 
host of unmapped islands and currents, until 
at last she rounded the formidable Cape 
Chelyuskin, and her leader breathed again, 
for the endless difficulties had produced a 
dread that a way out would not be found, 
and that the year would be wasted. On 
September 18, at a point west of the New 
Siberian Islands, the course of the Fram was 
directed northwards, and on. the- 20th she 
was anchored toa floe on the edge of the 
ice-drift just north of Sannikof Island. 

Now was the critical moment when the 
theory of the expedition was to be tested. 
Would the great north-westerly current 
which Nansen believed set in from Behring 
Strait across the polar region bear them 
along on its icy bosom, or would they 
remain drifting about, a sport of winds and 
ice-floes? For a time they went steadily 
northwards; then came an anxious time. 
The wind set steadily from the wrong 
quarter, and the ship drifted south. By the 
end of November the lost ground was hardly 
made up, and the leader was in the depths 
of despair. 

“Tt is no good ing to take the thin 
philosophicall ts Agn Z in his diary. ‘it 
cannot deny that the question whether we are 
to return successful or unsuccessful affects me 
very deeply. . . . [ can bring myself to believe 
honestly that it is all a matter of indifference, 
but none the less my spirits change like the 
clouds of heaven, according as the wind blows 
from this direction or that. When I think of 
the many that trust us, of the friends that 
gave us their time, their faith, their money, the 
wish comes that they may not be disappointed, 
and I grow sombre that our progress is not 
what we expected it would be.” 

Time was not wasted in misgivings, how- 
ever. On board the Fram all was activity 
in preparation for the long winter night, 
the first of three. 

‘* We cleared up the hold to make room for a 
joiner’s workshop; our mechanical workshop 
was in the engine-room. The smithy was first 
on deck and afterwards on the ice. Tinsmith’s 
work was done in the chart-room, shoemaker’s 





and sailmaker’s work in the saloon. All these 
occupations were carried on with interest and 
activity. There was nothing, from the most 
delicate instruments down to wooden shoes, 
that could not be made on board the Fram, and 
thoroughly well made too.” 


Then there were daily observations to 
take, a point in which the expedition never 
relaxed even when it meant cutting through 
many feet of ice to get a sounding, or 
dredging through a hole that at any 
moment might close up, or running up on 
deck at all times in a temperature many 
degrees below zero. But they were a hardy 
lot these picked Norsemen. What are we 
to think of. men who deliberately strolled up 
in shirt sleeves and pants to take a reading 
in the bitter cold, whe faced the icy water 
like seals, and who complained of nothing 
but the heat of the ship? The spirits and 
appetites of such men were unconquerable. 
Where other crews have wasted and 
sickened they laid on flesh till it became 
a standing joke. The doctor’s post was a 
sinecure, and he was reduced first to study- 
ing bookbinding, and finally to editing a 
comic paper. On this point of healthiness, 
which is one that future explorers cannot 
afford to ignore, Nansen writes as follows: 


“An English Arctic authority, with whom 
I had some conversation, expressed himself 
very discouragingly on the subject of life in 
the polar regions, and combated my cheerful 
faith in the possibility of preventing scurvy. 
.... For my own part I can say that the 
Arctic night has had no ageing, no weakening 
influence of any kind upon me. I seem, on the 
contrary, to grow younger. This quiet, regular 
life suits me well, and I cannot remember a 
time when I was in better bodily. health: I 
differ from other authorities to the extent of 
feeling inclined to recommend this region as-an 
excellent sanatorium in cases of nervousness 
and breakdown. This in all sincerity.” 


In another passage he becomes apologetic 
after reading the terrible experiences ~ of 
Kane’s expedition : 

‘‘T am almost ashamed of: the life we lead, 
with none of those darkly painted sufferings 
which are indispensable to a properly exciting 
Arctic expedition. We shall have nothing to 
write about when we get home.” x 


In the meantime, the Fram had under- 
gone what, for her, was the severest trial 
of all, the dreaded ice pressure. Suddenly 
one afternoon it came—first in short, sharp 
cracks, then in moans along the side of. the 
ship. 

‘“Now it is a high plaintive tone, now a 
grumble, now a snarl, and the ship gives a 
lift up. The noise steadily grows till it is like 
all the pipes of an organ. . . . Mariy a ship 
would have been crushed long ago ; but outside 
the ice is ground against our ship’s sides, the 

iles of broken-up floe are forced under her 
eavy invulnerable hull, and we lie as if in a 
bed.” 


So callous did the crew become to this 
danger that they ceased to take any interest 
in it; yet there was one occasion during the 
following winter, not this one, when the 
pressure became so enormous that even 
Nansen thought it wise to make all pre- 
parations for abandoning the ship : 


‘‘To-night everybody sleeps fully dressed. 
. . . I was called at 5.30 by Sverdrup, who 
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told me that the hummock had now reached 
the Fram, and was bearing down on us 
violently. There was a thundering and crash- 
ing as if doomsday had come. I jumped up. 
Nothing was left but to call all hands, put the 
remaining provisions on the ice, and then put 
all our furs and equipments on deck so that 
they could be thrown overboard at a moment’s 
notice. . . . At about eight o’clock in the 
evening, when we thought the ice pressure had 
subsided, it started crashing and thundering 
worse than ever. Masses of snow and ice 
rushed on us high above the rail amidships and 
over the tent. Peter seized a spade and started 
digging away at the ice, and I followed, to see 
how matters stood. I saw more than I cared 
to see; it was hopeless to fight that enemy 
with a pr I called out to Peter to come 
back, and said: ‘ We had better see to getting 
everything out on the ice.’ Hardly had I 
spoken when it pressed on again, and, as Peter 
said, laughing till he shook again, ‘ nearly sent 
both him and the spade to the deuce.’ ”’ 


Finally things became so alarming that 
the ship was actually emptied; yet when 
the tremendous mass of ice was cleared 
away she was found to be uninjured. It is 
a record incident in a record history; but 
to show the entire absence of panic which 
prevailed, it is mentioned that the laconic 
Sverdrup, at the worst crisis of all, had to 
be summoned clothes-less from the bath ! 

A few experiences like this, and the 
steady drift of the Fram to the north-west 
in the direction which Nansen had pre- 
dicted she would take, soon made it fil 
that the object of the expedition would be 
attained. By August of 1894 the leader 
was ‘able to calculate that in two years he 
would reach home. Then it was that he 
began to revolve a plan which had formed 
itself in his mind of sending an expedition 
with sledges and dogs northwards, to the 
Pole if possible, fitting it out with pro- 
visions, and leaving it to find its way south- 
wards to Franz Josef Land or Spitzbergen, 
since return to the ship would be out of 
the question. This expedition he even- 
tually decided to undertake himself, the 
risks being considerable, and for his com- 
panion he selected Lieutenant Johansen as 
possessing physical endurance which was 
remarkable even in that band of giants. 
The story of their adventures forms one of 
the most realistic and exciting chapters in 
the whole range of Arctic history. But it is 
not so much the exciting part of it that 
commands attention as the almost incon- 
ceivable toil and endurance. The ice after 
the first day or two became broken up into 
rough hummocks and ridges intersected 
with long lanes and pools where the water 
was barely frozen over. Frequent falls 
into these meant chilled limbs and stiffly 
frozen garments, while the continual violent 
exertion produced almost the same effect. 


‘During the course of the day the damp 
exhalations of the body had little by little 
become condensed in our outer garments, which 
were now a mass of ice, and transformed into 
complete suits of ice-armour. They were so 
hard and stiff that if we had only been able to 
get them off they could have stood by them- 
selves, and they crackled audibly every time we 
moved. These clothes were so stiff that the 
s'eeve of my coat actually rubbed deep sores in 
my wrists during our marches; one of these 
sores—the one on the right hand—got frost- 
bitten, the wound grew deeper and deeper, and 








nearly reached the bone. I tried to protect it 
with Lendages, but not until late in the summer 
did it heal, and I shall probably have the scar 
for life.” 

As the dogs became thinned down to 
furnish food for the remainder the toil 
became more and more severe. At last it 
became evident that no good was to be 
obtained by further progress. From the 
highest hummocks the same chaos of ice- 
blocks could be seen stretching endlessly 
northwards, and if a retreat was to be made 
to Franz Josef Land that summer it became 
necessary to turn at once. On April 8 
Nansen advanced to his most northerly. 
point, 86° 14’, 200 miles nearer the Pole 
than anyone had ever been before. 

The return ‘journey began well, but soon 
became more difficult. The dogs grew 
famished, and threw themselves ravenously 
on the warm limbs of their slaughtered 
comrades, which at first they could hardly 
be induced to touch. This killing of dogs 
was one of the episodes that most revolted 
the two travellers, but it had to be done. 
Their own food was not plentiful, and in 
those latitudes — despite the astoundin 
occurrence of fresh tracks—warm-blood 
animals were hardly to be found. To add 
to their troubles their watches had run 
down, and though Nansen took observations 
to reset them by, they could never again 
feel absolutely sure of their bearings. Here 
is a description of the kind of travelling 
they endured : 

“There seemed to be no end to it; wherever 
we turned there were yawning channels. On 
the overcast sky the dark, threatening reflection 
of water was to be seen in all directions. It 
really seemed as if the ice was entirely 
broken up. Hungry and almost tired to 
death we were, but determined, if possible, 
to have our troubles behind. us before we 
stopped for dinner’. . .. Asa last drop in our 
cup of mee 4 the weather became so thick 
that one literally could not see if he were walk- 
ing up against a wall of ice or plunging into a 
pit. How many lanes and cracks we went 
across, how many huge ridges we clambered 
over, dragging the heavy sledges behind us, I 
cannot say, but very many. . . -. Altogether, 
we had now been at this sort of work for nearly 
twelve hours, and I had, in addition, followed 
the lane for three hours in the morning, which 
made fifteen.” 

Narrow escapes and duckings in the icy 
channels were of common occurrence. No 
wonder the toil-worn travellers rejoiced to 
get eventually into a land where bears could 
be shot to furnish meat, and after that to 
the open water, where kayaks could: be 
floated, and the labour of dragging the 
sledges dispensed with. In a chapter called 
‘**Land at Last,” this portion of the route is 
described. The chief dangernow to bedreaded 
was the upsetting of the light canvas kayaks, 
or the not infrequent attacks of walxuses. 
The heroes were not born to be drowned, 
however, and finally ended their adven- 
turous journey on an island which they 
were unable to locate, but which turned out 
subsequently to be one of the Prince Rudolf 
group, to the north of Franz Josef Land. 
Here, as the summer was so far spent (it was 
August), they determined to remain for the 
winter in a hut which they constructed of 
stones. A larder of bears’ flesh and walrus- 
blubber had next to be prepared. Fortun- 








ately, both were plentiful, bears in particular 


having an unpleasant way of raiding the 
hut at night. But their worst enemies were 
foxes. The bears stole blubber and devoured 
their own kind ; but the foxes made off with 
thermometers and even with the kayak sails. 
During the long dark winter it was im- 

seible to do anything but eat and sleep. 

ansen’s diary, kept throughout under the 
terribly trying circumstances of the journey, 
was neg , except when some anniver- 
sary like Christmas Eve caused him to enter 
in it the thoughts which carried him back 
to home. 

When spring came, release came with it, 
and the journey southwards was resumed. 
Shortly after starting, the two experienced 
the narrowest escape of the whole trip. The 
kayaks, made fast to a lump of ice, broke 
away and drifted off, leaving the explorers 
helpless and destitute even of pocket-knives. 
In the emergency Nansen plunged into the 
icy water, as everyone knows, and, swimming 
till his limbs lost consciousness, was just able 
to rescue them. It was a fine feat, worthy 
of the man. But the end came soon after, 
when good luck brought them right into the 
arms of the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition, 
then engaged in mapping Franz Josef Land. 
From that moment their hardships were-at 
an end, and scarcely had the news of their 
safety penetrated to Europe when it was 
followed by the remarkable arrival of the 
Fram, whose adventures form a separate and 
most interesting narrative. 

Such are the outward facts of the ex- 
pedition, a memorable one in itself, inasmuch 
as it has broken all records of penetration 
towards the Pole, and that without loss of 
life or so much as a single case of sickness. 
Scientifically, what has it contributed to our 
knowledge of the Arctic problem ? 

The first thing one might expect is a 
mass of information relating to the age-and 
structure of the polar ice, over which Nansen 
travelled for so many miles, and on which 
he spent three years. In this respect we are 
disappointed. He gives us, it is true, some 
interesting notes upon the tidal opening and 
closing up of the ice-pressure north of the 
New Siberian Islands, the influence of moon 
changes, and soon. The tidal action has 
long been known to exist, though, possibly, 
not on such definite grounds. Again, Nan- 
sen claims to have dispelled for ever the 
theory that the Pole is covered by an ice- 
cap of hoary age of which the drift is an 
outward fringe. In point of fact he can only 
speak for a region considerably distant from 
the Pole, and even there he encountered huge 
remains of ice that he describes himself as 
finely paleocrystic. He has certainly estab- 
lished his own special theory of the great 
drift of the ice in a north-westerly direction 
from Siberia across the polar region and 
down the east coast of Greenland. His inter- 
pretation of the finding of the Jeannette relics 
where they were cast up may now be regarded 
as conclusive ; moreover, it seems probable 
that, as Nansen himself says, anyone starting 
from still further east than he did, say from 
the mouth of Behring Strait, would stand a 
chance of being carried even nearer the Pole 
than the Fram was carried. The proof of 
this fact alone was worth the expedition. 

Geographically, Nansen has opened our 
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eyes to what he considers some important 
errors in existing: ae He has noted a 
few discrepancies and entered some new 
islands in the desolate regions of the Taim, 
insula east of the Kara Sea; but the 
ense fog and mist prevailing along the 
northern shore of Asia rendered it impossible 
for him, a fim for nigrgs vas mc i 
her of those parts, to do more than 
poy at the coast ete: and the work of 
correctly mapping that inhospitable archi- 
pelago is still to do. In their southward 
retreat, again, Nansen and Johansen were 
constantly disappointed to see no signs of 
the northern projections of Franz Josef 
Land which Payer had marked down in his 
admirable map and christened ‘‘ Petermann’s 
Land.” Nansen believes that this northward 
projection does not exist, and that Payer 
was deceived by mist banks. He supports 
this belief pg out that the sea to 
the north of Franz Josef Land is deep, like 
the polar basin in general; whereas in the 
regions of land it is shallow. The deep 
soundings taken by the crew of the Fram 
are not the least remarkable of their obser- 
vations. They have revealed a depth of 
water under the comparatively thin ice which 
was never before suspected, 2,000 fathoms 
and upwards having been registered. 

Beyond noting the presence of foxes and 
narwhals in the 85th parallel Nansen has 
not yet given us much zoological informa- 
tion. He has apparently discovered the 
nesting-place, in Prince Rudolf Land, of the 
rare Ross’s gull (adostethia Rosea), and he 
has made dredgings of star-fish, algee, and 
even bacteria from the pools in the drifting 
ice. His sketches of luminous phenomena, 
though interesting and beautiful, are not in 
themselves important. Every Arctic traveller 
knows the look of mock moons, auroras, 
and the northern lights, and, besides, 
Nansen’s sketches were all made in com- 
paratively low latitudes. 

The map at the end of the first volume 
should be a useful guide to future expedi- 
tions, although we may be prepared for 
considerable additions to and alterations in 
it as the route taken by the Fram is more 
thoroughly explored. It would not be fair 
to criticise the get-up of the book itself too 
closely, as it must have been done under 
pressure almost as severe as that under- 
gone by the Fram. The text  illustra- 
tions in particular leave something to be 
desired. The type, however, is well chosen, 
well printed, and the book for its bulk is not 
heavy. Certainly it will remain for many a 
year to come as an Arctic classic, and the 
narrative which beats its record will be the 
sensation of a future age. 


THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


The Thackerays in India. By Sir William 
Wilson Hunter. (Henry Frowde.) 


Axsovut ten years = there appeared in the 
Englishman a couple of articles on “ Some 
Calcutta Graves,” which were recognised at 
the time as coming from the brilliant pen of 
Sir William Hunter. One of the tombs 
there specially described was that of the 
father of Thackeray, who died in 1815, four 





years after the birth of his famous son. 
Those newspaper articles form the germ of 
the present book, greatly enriched by the 
author’s travels through India, by his study 
of original records, and (above all) by the 
use of a family book of the Thackerays, 
which was compiled chiefly by an aunt of 
the novelist. Hitherto, for reasons which it 
is impossible not to respect, comparatively 
little leo been published about the family 
history of Thackeray. It was known, of 
course, that he was born at Calcutta; and 
no reader of Vanity Fair or The Newcomes 
could doubt that his early life was deeply 
imbued with Anglo-Indian traditions. Sir 
William Hunter now lifts the veil, and 
shows that for two generations the Thackeray 
family played a not undistinguished part in 
laying the foundations of the British empire 
in the East. Incidentally we learn at what 
cost of lives that empire was purchased. 
Out of seven Thackerays who went to India, 
only one came back. Two died fighting, a 
third at sea, and three of disease. 

The first Thackeray in India was the grand- 
father of the novelist, who bore the familiar 
Christian names of William Makepeace. It 
was his good fortune to obtain a writership 
on the Bengal establishment during the 
period when there was really a pagoda tree 
to shake. Though the Company at that time 
gave beggarly salaries to its servants— 
Sir W. Hunter calculates that Thackeray’s 
total official income during ten years did not 
amount to more than £2,000—they permitted 
them to engage in private trade. The 
grandfather of the novelist seems always to 
have had good billets—notably at Sylhet, 
on the Assam frontier, where he contracted 
to provide elephants for the public service. 
Hence, he was able to retire at the age of 
twenty-six with a competency, if not a 
fortune. 

Of the seven sons of “‘ Sylhet” Thackeray, 
six followed him to India. The second of 
these was the father of the novelist, who 
was called Richmond, after the ancestral 
name of the Webbs, his mother’s family, 
the most illustrious member of which was 
the General commemorated in Esmond. His 
service in Bengal was cut short by death 
after seventeen years. But he, too, held 
good appointments, and appears to have 
left his only son a fortune of £20,000. His 
widow married Captain Carmichael Smyth, 
whom we have always supposed to be the 
original of ‘‘Colonel Newcome,” though 
that honour is here assigned—apparently on 
authority—to a first cousin of the novelist, 
Colonel Shakespear. We may add that 
another Carmichael (a brother of Carmichael 
Smyth), who died quite regently at the age 
of over ninety, is believed to have sat for 
the portrait of “‘ Dobbin.” 

Of Thackeray’s uncles, three entered the 
Madras Civil Service. One performed dis- 
tinguished work in pacifying the Ceded 
Districts, and in introducing a revenue 
settlement throughout the Presidency, under 
Sir Thomas Munro. Another was killed 
when bravely attempting to suppress an in- 
surrection caused by a disputed succession 
to a petty Mahratta chielship. A fourth 
brother fell at the head of his Sepoys in 
one-of the hardest fought engagements in 
the bloody war with Nepal. A fifth went 





out to Calcutta as a barrister, but drifted 
into journalism, being remembered mainly 
for his wasted talents, The only brother 
that stayed at home wrote the Life of 
Chatham, which was reviewed by Macaulay 
in the Edinburgh Review. 

This is but a bald summary of the lives 
of the Indian Thackerays, told by Sir 
William Hunter with a sympathy and 
charm that half conceal the labour ex- 
pended on the task. Prefixed is a general 
chapter, on ‘‘Some Calcutta Graves,” which 
displays a yet wider range of study, while 
it also introduces one or two controversial 
eee It is out of no disrespect to the 
earned author that we venture to challenge 
some of these obiter dicta. 

In noticing the grave of Admiral Watson, 
he says: 

‘** Yet even on his tomb . . . the reptiles of 
that age did not fear to spill their slaver. They 
had forged the Admiral’s name to Clive’s fic- 
titious treaty, and found a confederate to aver 
that it was done with the dead hero’s conniv- 
ance and cowardly assent.” 


Passing over the extravagance of language, 
which recalls that used by Burke against 
Warren Hastings, we would ask: Who are 
the “reptiles,” and who is the “ con- 
federate’’? Lord Clive himself, when inter- 
rogated on the subject before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
deliberately testified : 

“Tt [the fictitious treaty] was sent to 

Admiral Watson, who objected to the signing 
of it, but, to the best of his remembrance, gave 
the gentleman who carried it [Mr. Lushington, 
Clive’s secretary] leave to sigu his name upon 
it.” 
And Clive went on to declare that he would 
have ordered Watson’s name to be attached, 
whether he had consented or not; that he 
thought it warrantable in such a case, and 
would do it again a hundred times. Admiral 
Watson seems never to have repudiated the 
transaction. He certainly accepted his 
personal share of the plunder that was 
stipulated for in the treaty. 

There are two references to the parentage 
of Warren Hastings. In one we are told that 
Macaulay’s story is ‘an iridescent bubble 
from the scum of the slanders of the last 
century.” In the other, after mention of 
a real slander started by Lady Anne Monson 
—for which, after all, there is only the 
authority of Francis—we are told of 
“the falsehood to which Macaulay has put 
the seal of history. Macaulay informs us 
that Hastings’ father, ‘an idle, worthless boy, 
married before he was sixteen, lost his wife in 
two years, and died in the West Indies.’ ”’ 


Macaulay was, no doubt, here misled by 
a mistake of Gleig; but where is the ‘false- 
hood”? Gleig, the authorised biographer of 
Warren Hastings, whose work Macaulay 
was reviewing, expressly states that ‘the 
age could not have been at the date of 

is marriage more than fifteen years of 
age.” As a matter of fact, the birth register 
of Warren Hastings’ father is yet to be 
discovered. Inthe Acapemy of February 23 
and April 27, 1889, will be found two letters 
telling all that is really known on the 
subject. He is there for the first time 
identified with one Penyston Hastings, who 
matriculated at Balliol College in 1724, 
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aged sixteen. He would, therefore, have 
been about twenty-two at the time of his 
marriage in 1730. It was, however, added 
that a pedigree in the possession of the 
family makes him out to have been born 
in 1704. As to his character, there may ‘be 
some exaggeration in Macaulay’s epithets, 
but certainly no “falsehood.” According to 
Gleig, Warren Hastings never voluntarily 
alluded to his own father, but. when ques- 
tioned about him said: 


** There was not much in my father’s history 
that would be worth repeating, except that, 
when he became old enough, he entered into 
holy orders, and went to one of the West India 
Islands, where he died.” 


A more damaging piece of evidence has 
been brought to light by the industry of 
Sir Charles Lawson (Zhe Private Life of 
Warren Hastings, 1895). He there prints a 
draft petition to Chancery, dated when 
Warren Hastings was not yet one year old, 
alleging that the father had abandoned his 
children, and combined with the trustees of 
his marriage settlement to divert his wife’s 
fortune towards the payment of his own 
debts. These allegations, of course, may 
not be true ; but the document was carefully 
— by Warren Hastings himself until 
is death. 

We would not leave this book with a 
flavour of adverse criticism. In our judg- 
ment, it shows on every page a fine 
literary craftsmanship. Asa chip from an 
Anglo-Indian workshop, it takes rank with 
The Annals of Rural Bengal and The Old 
Missionary. It might have borne for its 
motto the title of that most pathetic poem : 
“The Graves of a Household.” 


AMONG CANNIBALS. 


The Fall of the Congo Arabs. 
Langford Hinde. (Methuen. ) 


Ir was at the suggestion of the late Dr. 
Parke, of the Emin Relief Expedition, that 
Capt. Hindle was induced, in the autumn of 
1891, to accept a commission as medical 
officer in the service of the Congo Free 
State. Soon after his arrival at Lusambo, 
on the Sankuru affluent of the Kasai, he 
was attached to the expedition under Com- 
mandant Dhanis, which started in July, 
1892, to explore the lately acquired mineral 
district of Katanga, on the south-eastern 
confines of the Congo basin. But momen- 
tous events were pending, and this party of 
mining prospectors had not gone far on 
their way when they suddenly found them- 
selves transformed to an armed force engaged 
in active hostilities with numerous bands of 
fierce Arab slavers and their native allies. 
Thus it happens that, instead of prosaic 
reports on Katanga copper mines, Capt. 
Hinde presents his readers with a vivid 
account of a series of military operations in 
which he took a prominent part, and which 
resulted in the final triumph of Western 
over Muhammadan culture throughout the 
Central African regions under Belgian ad- 
ministration. 

Instead of following in detail the vicissi. 
tades of this memorable struggle for ascend 


By Sidney 





ency between Cross and Crescent, it must 
suffice here briefly to state that the war 
lasted altogether over fifteen months (Octo- 
ber, 1892, to January, 1894), during which 
the flag of the Free State was successfully 
carried in .the teeth of greatly superior 
numbers from Goimuyasso’s, on the Lomami 
(October 26, 1892), to Nyangwe, on the 
Lualaba (March 4, 1893), and thence to 
Kasongo (April 22, 1893) and Kambari 
(January 25, 1894), within measurable dis- 
tance of Lake Tanganyika. With the fall 
of the last-mentioned place the war was 
brought to a close, and a rapid survey of 
the field of operations showed that the Arab 
power had not merely been shattered, as 
more than once before, but actually effaced 
throughout the Upper Congo region. Some 
seventy thousand of the Arab and native 
hordes had perished, together with their 
great chief, Raf, son of Tippu-Tip, while 
his successor, Rumaliza, of Ujiji, was driven 
across Tanganyika ; all their strongholds had 
fallen; Nyangwe (Livingstone’s Nyangwe) 
and Kasongo, the great centres of the slave 
trade, had been razed to the ground. The 
description of the loot obtained in the latter 
place almost conjures up visions of the sack 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah, and those who are 
accustomed to regard the Arabs as little 
better than savages will read with astonish- 
ment of the common soldiers sleeping on 


‘* silk and satin mattresses in carved beds with 
silk mosquito curtains. . . . Here we found 
many European luxuries, the use of which we 
had almost forgotten: candles, sugar, matches, 
silver and glass goblets and decanters, were in 
profusion. We also took about twenty-five 
tons of ivory, ten or eleven tons of powder, 
millions of caps, cartridges for every kind of 
rifle, gun and revolver. . . . The granaries 
throughout the town were stocked with enor- 
mous quantities of rice, coffee, maize, and other 
food; the gardens were luxurious and well 
planted; and oranges, both sweet and bitter, 
guava, pomegranates, pineapples, and bananas 
abounded at every turn.” 


Others will be no less surprised to learn 
that most of the State forces by which these 
successes were achieved were themselves 
savages, or at least cannibals of a very 
pronounced type. In‘one place we are told 
that when orders were given to bury the 
dead after a hotly contested engagement 
there were none to bury, because all had 
either been eaten on the spot or else carried 
off for future consumption, so that of those 
sent on this duty it might literally be said, 
‘sero venientibus ossa’’! Elsewhere, when 
they are threatened with the vengeance of 
the formidable chief Mohara (the Arabs 
not knowing of his death), they jestingly 
retort: ‘‘Oh, we know all about Mohara ; 
we ate him the day before yesterday.” 
Again, we read that in the ill-starred chief 
Gongo Lutete’s camp 


‘‘the sights were so appalling that even he 
did not care to put himself in the way of seeing 
them unnecessarily. He told us that everyone 
of the cannibals who accompanied him had at 
least one body to eat. All the meat was cooked 
and smoke-dried, and formed provisions for the 
whole of his force and for all the camp followers 
for many days afterwards. A volunteer 
drummer who had been with us for some time 
disappeared and we imagined had been killed. 
A day or two afterwards he was discovered 








dead in a hut by the side of a half-consumed 
corpse—he had apparently overeaten himself 
and had died in consequence.” 


Capt. Hinde, who has given special 
attention to this subject, describes many 
other almost incredible horrors connected 
with anthropophagy, which he assures us 
is not only still rampant but even on the 
increase in the Congo Free State, though 
the explanation given seems scarcely ade- 
quate (p. 66). The increase was foreseen, 
and it was pointed out that this would be 
the inevitable consequence of the suppres- 
sion of the traffic in slaves unless employ- 
ment were found for the redundant popula- 
tion in some other way. 


‘The natural growth of the population, no 
longer kept under by the raids of the slave 
traders, must cause a further depreciation in 
the value of human life, and, in the absence of 
regular employment, the increasing number of 
idle hands must bring about a corresponding 
increase in the practice of witchcraft and of 
cannibalism in the extensive regions where 
anthropophagy is still rife. Hence these prac- 
tices must continue to flourish until the native 
chiefs discover by experience that their subjects 
are more valuable as producers than as fuod 
for the market.”’* 


Capt. Hinde gives other details, which 
go far to confirm the conclusion recently 
arrived at by Dr. Rudolf Steinmetz, that. 
cannibalism was most probably practised 
by primitive man, and that its association 
with religious or om ow escate beliefs was 
‘eine secundire Erscheinung.”’t 

Another distressing revelation made by 
Capt. Hinde directly affects the character 
of the Belgian administration of the Free 
State. On this subject he is for obvious 
reasons generally reticent. But he evidently 
could not find it in his conscience to suppress. 
all reference to the tragic end of the above- 
mentioned loyal chief, Gongo Lutete. The 
judicial murder of Mr. Stokes by Capt. 
Lothaire gave rise to international com- 
plications, because he was a civis Britannicus. 
But the far more cruel and iniquitous murder 
of the hapless Lutete by Commandant 
Duchesne has scarcely been heard of outside 
the Central Bureau of the Free State at 
Brussels, because he was “ only a nigger.” 
Even Capt. Hinde is (perhaps necessarily) 
silent on some important details; but 
the world will here learn, for the first time, 
that towards the close of the war this faith- 
ful ally of the Free State, after rendering 
yeoman’s services, was for no assignable 
reasons sentenced by Duchesne to a shameful 
death, and that the sentence was enforced 
under peculiarly horrible circumstances : 


‘** When, after the court-martial, poor Gongo 
was told that he would be shot the following 
morning at eight o’clock, he appointed Lupungu 
his successor, and when left in his cell hanged 
himself with a rope plaited from part of his 
clothing, to avoid the disgrace of a public 
execution. Unfortunately he was discovered 
before life was extinct, and was cut down and 
resuscitated, and, as soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered, marched out and shot’”’ (p. 212). 


After the war Capt. Hinde was still able 


to do an excellent piece of exploring work 
on the Lukuga affluent of the Lualaba. 





* A. H. Keane, Africa (1895, vol. i, p. 19). 
+ Endokannibalismus (Vienna, 1896, p. 60). 
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But we need not here dwell upon this 
expedition, full particulars of which will be 
found in a paper on the subject contributed 
by the oatnat to the Geographical Journal 
for May, 1895 — not March, as wrongly 
stated at pp. 6 and 287. The work is 

rovided with a few useful diagrams of 
Pattlefields and two excellent portraits of 
Commandant (now Baron) Dhanis and Capt. 
Hinde, besides a somewhat meagre index, 
and a map of the scene of the warfare 
reproduced from that in the Geographical 
Journal, but rather overcrowded with itine- 
raries crossing and re-crossing one another 
in an inextricable tangle. 


AN AMERICAN HISTORIAN. 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe. 
By Charles M. Andrews. (Putnam.) 


A Goop example of the excellent work, which 
is being done by the younger school of 
American historians is found in this, the 
first volume of Prof. Andrews’s study of 
the growth of modern Europe. Now that 
foreign affairs are attracting a much closer 
interest in this country than they usually 
do, a patient and impartial examination by 
so independent an observer is peculiarly 
valuable. With no more prepossessions than 
are natural to an American, a preference for 
republicanism over monarchy, and for liberal 
constitutions over centralised autocracy, 
Prof. Andrews traces the effect of the French 
Revolution and the Reaction of 1815, on the 
constitutional progress of- the states of 
Western and Central Europe down to 1850. 
In a subsequent volume he proposes to bring 
the inquiry down to the present time. He 
does not profess to have gone behind 
accepted authorities or to have sifted anew 
the original materials, or to write a detailed 
history such as, for example,-the late Mr. 
Fyffe’s. He keeps to his main point, traces 
the currents of constitutional changes, and 
examines their causes without troubling to 
record any events but those which serve 
to illustrate the matter in hand. It cannot 
be said that his book, interesting as it is, 
produces a very enlivening effect on a 
reader’s mind. Constitutional theories in 
foreign lands and the evolution of foreign 
political parties that have now passed off 
the stage, are topics always a trifle dry. 
Add to this a somewhat clotted and 
opaque style, often due to the fact that 
Prof. Andrews is practically translating his 
foreign original into a language composed 
of American words and exotic idioms, and 
the result is one which needs a little for- 
bearance on the part of the average man. 
“*Bourmont, Minister of War, old chief of 
the Chouans,” ‘the rehabiliment of auto- 
cracy,” “the Revolution was antagonising 
the nations,” ‘“‘a scheme of dismemberment 
and despoilation”’—these are expressions 
that are hard to stomach. They are not, 
however, very serious matters. It is 
enough to give warning that the book is 
not without occasional rocks of offence. 
From 1815 to 1848 the international his- 
tory of Europe is the story of the struggle 
between the national idea and the legitimist 
idea. Austria, in the hands of Metternich, 





for years barred the way with extraordinary 
skill and success to the aspirations of Ger- 
many and Italy towards national unity and 
constitutional government. France attained 
to popular freedom only at the price of 
revolution at home and frequent isolation 
abroad. Profiting by the enthusiasm 
which the Revolution of 1789 excited 
among the neighbours of France, the 
Directory and Napoleon were able to bring 
the populations of Germany and Italy 
under French control, largely because to 
them the French generals were deliverers 
from their own sovereign oppressors. But 
the national sentiment, thus awakened, 
presently turned against the Empire, and 
Napoleon, blind to what was taking piace, 
at the same time met with a new opposi- 
tion abroad and was being found out at 
home. 

The ideas of 1789 had been abandoned 
by the Empire; France accepted its best 
gift, orderly and efficient administration, 
but was loyal to the giver only so long as 
his career was one of unchecked glory and 
success. Napoleon’s reverses in 1812, 1813, 
and 1814 left him nothing to fall back upon. 
Contrary to the general view, Prof. Andrews 
thinks that in 1815 Napoleon’s personal 
powers were in their prime, and his army 
one of hardened veterans, but, even if that 
had been the case, he must have fallen 
before long, for the idea of nationality at 
home and abroad was turning against him. 
It was the office of Austria from 1814 
onwards to play upon the prejudices of 
sovereigns, on the apparent overthrow of 
the Revolution in France, and on the want 
of political experience and self - control 
among those who were animated by the 
spirit of nationality and freedom, and so 
to undo for a time the work of the French 
Revolution in Europe. The principles of 
intervention in defence of legitimacy, of 
opposition to every change which questioned 
or diminished the rights of sovereigns, were 
for fifteen years parts of the public law 
of all Europe, and till 1850 obtained in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. To Metternich 
and Talleyrand Prof. Andrews does full jus- 
tice, but other statesmen of European emin- 
ence figure less in his pages. He traces 
separately the rise of nationalism and 
constitutionalism in France, Italy, and 
Germany. His best chapters are those 
on the monarchy of July, though he is 
rather hard on Guizot, and relies perhaps too 
implicitly on that not very impartial observer, 
Lord Normanby. The Italian chapter, too, 
is full of movement and interest, and 
promises well for his account of the emanci- 
pation of united Italy in his future volume. 
Of the futilities of the Diet of Frankfurt 
and the squalid manceuvres of small German 
states round the feet of Metternich, it would 
have been hard to write attractively. 
One thing is noticeable: in all this book 
England’s part is treated as of small account, 
a tribute perhaps to our isolation, a rebuke 
possibly to our national self-pride. Prof. 
Andrews has the advantage of looking at 
Europe from across the Atlantic; English- 
men will, however, be apt to think—it 
may be wrongly—that Castlereagh, Canning, 
and Palmerston deserved a fuller mention 
than he thinks fit to give them. 





There are a number of inaccuracies and 
blemishes in the book, which are to be re- 
gretted. The index is very partial, and omits 
numbers of names of the first importance. 
What ‘Canning, home secretary of England, 
and other clear-sighted Liberals believed” 
about the congress of Troppau seems a 
little cryptic. ‘‘The English representative 
in Sicily, Lord Bentinck,” is better known 
as Lord William Bentinck. Napoleon’s 
grievances in Elba must have been bad 
indeed to have ‘made his return more 
sudden and precipitous than it otherwise 
would have been”; and these two sen- 
tences—‘‘ The various attempts of the king 
to obtain a marriage alliance with one of 
the Great Powers was in itself reasonable 
and pleasing to the French people,” and 
“it was to Austria redivivus that the failure 
of the revolutionary movement was in the 
last instance due”—would set even Board 
school children’s teeth on edge. It is a pity 
not to keep so good a book clear of irritating 
mistakes, and perhaps an extra revision may 
serve to eliminate them from the next 
volume. 


FOR DANTE STUDENTS. 


Selections from the First Nine Books of the 
Croniche Fiorentine of Giovanni Villani. 
Translated for the Use of Students of 
Dante, and Others. By Rose E. Selfe. 
Edited by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
(Archibald Constable. ) 


Tue idea of this book is an excellent one, 
and it has for the most part been well 
carried out. The selections are taken from 
the first half of Villani’s Chronicle, with the 
object, primarily, of illustrating the works 
of Dante, the date of whose death forms a 
convenient stopping place. Copious mar- 
ginal references to the Divina Commedia 
and minor works (as printed in the handy 
“Oxford Dante”) are supplied throughout. 
This part of the work (including an index 
of passages referred to) has been very 
thoroughly done, and will be of great service 
t> Dante students. We have noticed omis- 
sions here and there ; for instance, Villani’s 
account of the destruction of Luni (i. 50) 
should have a reference to Par. xvi. 73, 
where the disappearance of this city is 
specially alluded to by Dante; another 
reference (to Jnf. xxx. 74) is needed on 
p 161; and one to Par. xiii. 127 might 
ave been given on p. 39. 

For the translation (the first attempt, 
we believe, of the kind), except in one par- 
ticular, we have nothing but praise. The 
clumsiness of many of Villani’s sentences, with 
their awkward “ hanging” constructions, 
has been cleverly got over, without sacrific- 
ing the literalness or unduly modernising 
the style. We take exception, however, to 
the rendering of the proper names, which 
in many instances is slipshod in the extreme. 
For example, the name of the last of the 
Hohenstaufen appears as ‘‘ Conradino,” a 
form which is neither Italian nor English. 
If the Italian must be Anglicised, the recog-. 
nised English form is ‘“‘ Conradin.”” Again, 
the names of four Frenchmen mentioned 
on p. 284 are given, one in English ing 
Charles), another in Italian (Alardo di 
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Valleri, properly Erard de Valéry), a third in 
French (Jean de Cléry), and a fourth in a 
mixture of English and French (William de 
Ville) ; on the same page occurs the mongrel 
“‘Conradino.”’ These barbarisms and incon- 
sistencies, together with sundry bad mis- 
prints (such as “ Vita Nuovo,” ‘* Quaestia,” 
‘‘ Namirs,” and so on), are serious blemishes 
in the otherwise scholarly appearance of the 
book, and we hope that in a future edition 
an attempt will be made to remove them. 
We may observe here that the index of 
yroper names might with advantage have 
Sen made somewhat more comprehensive ; 
and occasional cross-references might have 
been given. 

Mr. Wicksteed, under whose supervision 
the work has been prepared, and who is 
responsible for the selection of the | oe 
translated—a selection which could hardly 
be improved upon from the special point of 
view of the Dantist—supplies a helpful 
introduction, based in part upon Prof. 
Villari’s valuable pe into the Early 
History of Florence. He gives a much 
needed word of warning to the uninitiated 
as to the untrustworthiness of Villani in 
certain particulars. 

Altogether the volume, which is handy 
and well printed, is a welcome addition to 
the now rapidly increasing library of Dante 
books published in England, and it deserves 
to be received with favour, not only by 
professed Dante students, but also by a 
wider circle of readers to whom Villani 
hitherto has been little more than a name. 





MR. LE GALLIENNE’S ROMANCE. 
The Quest of the Golden Girl. By Richard 


Le Gallienne. (John Lane.) 


Mr. Le Gaiienne has many virtues: he 
has vivacity and radiance; he has love of 
lovely words; he has the gift of appre- 
ciation; he has good humour and alert 
sympathy; he has a gay fancy; of certain 
books he is a capable critic. Yet with 
all this he lacks dramatic imagination ; 
and, like many critics, no sooner 
essays a work of construction than his 
judgment departs; he esteems fashion and 
frippery above desirable things, and dis- 
plays complete ignorance of what is right 
matter for the pen and what is not. His 
Quest of the Golden Girl fails from such a 
want of instinct and knowledge. In work- 
manship it is deft and sparkling, but the 
matter is puerile and ill-digested, leaving 
us in doubt as to whether a romance is 
within Mr. Le Gallienne’s power at all. 

The scheme of the book is charming. 
We meet on the threshold with a sentimental 
vagabond of thirty, with a full purse and 
nothing to do, who determines, in the 
merry month of May, to wander through 
England from inn to iin, seeking the ideal 
woman of his heart. What could be better? 
Celebs, it is true, had adventured thus 
before; but Coelebs cannot at the outset 
compare for picturesque interest with Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s hero. We find, however, 
only too soon that the modern author has 
overweighted himself; his bright, super- 
ficial pen is inadequate to the task; he 


SO 





has too narrow a range; he knows too 
little ; his prettinesses* but half disguise 
poverty of thought; his ideals are seeond- 
rate; his models—Sterne and Stevenson— 
can endure no imitation. When his hero 
would be philosophical, he reminds us 
of school; when he would be cynical, he 
reminds us of college; when he would be 
Rabelaisian, he achieves only impropriety 
and silliness. From a hero of thirty we 
expect more, especially from one who travels 
with a copy of Zom Jones. Yet so little 
do we get, that no rightly developed reader 
over twenty could, we hold, find The Quest 
of the Golden Girl anything but tiresome. 
The half-baked, the perpetual hoys, it may 
attract, but men and women and clear- 
sighted girls must meet with tedium there. 
They know; Mr. Le Gallienne’s hero does 
not know—that is .the difference. They 
know that no part of female anatomy 
resembles “two happy handfuls of white 
cherries” (or unhappy either, for that 
matter) ; they know that gipsy children are 
not ‘‘ snarling, filthy little curs”; they know 
that no man worth a second thought would 
ever buy a petticoat and a pair of stockings 
from a clothes-line for reeds? od companions ; 
they know that Mr. Le Gallienne’s hero 
would never have married the woman he 
did marry. The book is not proven. 
Nothing in it is proven. Mr. Le Gallienne 
may reply that he has guarded against this 
charge by labelling it a “romance,” but to 
that we retort, ‘‘ Then why not have kept it 
sweet ?”’ What right has a romance-writer 
and avowed admirer of Aucassin and Nicolete 
and As You Like Jt to tell us that the best 
women are made of beefsteaks; that all 
barmaids come from Manchester; that the 
Alps are greasy from so much climbing; or 
to devise anything so ugly and ridiculous as 
the relations of the “ new” Rosalind and 
Orlando? No, it will not do. Mr. Le 
Gallienne has forgotten his honesty and his 
duty to the Muses he would serve. He has 
aimed, as no artist should, at two publics— 
that which desires romance and that which 
desires lubricity, and, being one half in 
earnest, he has fallen between the two. 

We are sorry to have to write in this 
strain of the first considerable story by one 
of the most debonair of living writers. But 
there is no alternative. We find, however, 
one scrap of comfort: the faults of taste 
and discretion in this book are, some of 
them, so glaring (and we are disposed to 
hope, so insincere) as to persuade us that 
Mr. Le Gallienne has been flattered into 
their committal. Were they purely Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s own, and not the result of 
outside influence, he would, we feel, have 
made them years ago in his first book rather 
than in an eighth or ninth. Exotic, how- 
ever, we hold them to be, and some day 
we expect Mr. Le Gallienne to regret them 
as cordially as we do now. 


THE CITY. 


Modern History of the City of London. 
Charles Welch, F.S.A. 
& Blades.) 


Tuts book is magnificent, but it is not a 
history. Mr. Welch says truly that the 
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reader must decide how far the promises of 
the prospectus have been fulfilled; and that 
he may do so the more readily the pro- 
spectus is reprinted at the end of the 
volume. In it we read: “The aim of the 
present work is to give a history of the of 
of London from the accession of George ITI. 
to the present time.” We are further 
informed that the work sets forth the 
material transformation of the City, its 
government, &c.; and political and social 
features; and that “the changes which 
have been in operation are concisely and 
accurately traced.” We cannot admit that 
this programme has been fulfilled in the 
real sense of these words. 

Mr. Welch gives us simply a diary of the 
City’s history since 1761. Under each year 
he has written down whatever happened in 
that year, great or small, ephemeral or 
momentous. If some intelligent Old Parr 
had begun to keep a diary in the City in 
1761, and had kept it to this day, jotting 
down what was interesting in his morning 
paper, and what he saw in his mornin 
walk, he would have produced a reco 
very like this ‘Modern History” of the 
City. Thus, the account of events in 1830 
runs in this sequence : 


‘‘A man was badly injured by one of the 
leopards in the Tower menagerie (January 2, 
1830).—-The House of Commons an Act 
establishing a horse market at West Smithfield 
every Thursday (April).—The Common Council 
decided to petition for mitigation of the laws 
relating to capital punishment (May 28), and 
on June 17 further resolved, &. .. King 
George IV. died, June 26, and on the 28 
William IV. was proclaimed, with the 
customary ceremonies at Chancery - lane, 
Wood-street, Royal Exchange, and Aldgate.” 


This book, then, is a chronology. But 
now let it be declared that it is full of 
interesting historical details. Its details 
are its justification; and at bottom we have 
a sneaking kindness for its disorder. It is 
one of those books that please in an hour 
when one has not energy for study, yet is 
not disposed to relax entirely. In such 
pages one finds the beginnings of study, 
and, maybe, the appetite for it. Here are 
a few random entries. 1793: 


‘‘A man, condemned to death for robbery 
in Hatton Garden, committed suicide in New- 
gate. The body, extended on a plank on the 
top of an open cart, clothed and fettered, the 
face covered with a white cloth, was carried to 
the brow of Holborn Hill, opposite the end of 
Hatton Garden, and deposited in a deep pit, 
with a stake driven through the chest.” 


This gives a new eeriness to Holborn- 
circus. 1814: 

*‘On the morning of February 21, a person 
wearing a white cockade rode past the Royal 
Exchange in a four-horse chaise, the vehicle 
being decorated with sprigs of laurel. A 
similar chaise was seen in the West End. These 
demonstrations were believed to confirm flyin 
rumours of Bonaparte’s defeat and death, an 
crowds collected near Hyde Park and the 
Tower awaiting the discharge of the guns. 
The affair was a hoax arranged to force up the 
price of certain stock. Lord Cochrane and 
others were accused of being involved in the 
conspiracy, and condemned to fines and ex- 
posure in the pillory.” 

1829: 

‘* Shillibeer started the first pair of omnibuses 
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in the metropolis from the Bank to the ‘ York- 
shire Stingo,’ New-road.” 4h 

Of such s ive trifles the book is full. 
Sometimes Mr. Welch misses a point. In 
recording the demolition of the “‘ Bull and 
Mouth ” tavern, in Aldersgate - street, to 
make room for the new buildings of the 
General Post Office, he has not a word 
about the early Quakers who laboured, and 
were persecuted, here. Yet the benches 
and galleries of their old conventicle have 
been seen by persons now living. _ 

There are no maps of London in the 
book. There should have been: at least 
two—one, say, of 1765, and another, say, 
of 1835. The illustrations are numerous 


~ and interesting, and the dark red cover, 


blazoned with the City’s arms and motto, is 
stately without suggesting the Lord Mayor’s 
carriage. 


IN LANDS OF SUNSHINE. 


With the Jungle Folk. By E. D. Cuming. 
(Osgood, McIlvane & Co.) 


On the Nile with a Camera. By Anthony 
Wilkin. (Unwin.) 


Crags and Craters. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Glimpses of Sunny Lands. By R. W. W. 
Oryan, M.A. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


The Rivieras. By Augustus J. ©. Hare. 
(George Allen.) 


Everyone who a few years since was for- 
tunate enough to come across.a small 
volume of Burmese sketches, entitled 
Under the Shadow of the Pagoda, will be 
glad to renew their acquaintance with its 
author. One could wish, perhaps, that 
Mr. Cuming on this occasion had preferred 
his subsidiary title, Jn a Burmese Viilage, 
for his talk is again chiefly of bloodthirsty 
dacoits and frightened villagers, and not 
at all of hathi and the rest whom Mr. 
Kipling has taught us to regard as the 
true jungle-folk. And yet in one respect 
the work of the two writers is very similar, 
for both possess the same trick of provid- 
ing their characters with convincing speech, 
although expressed in the English tongue. 
Mr. Cuming not only shows an intimate 
knowledge of the thought and habit of the 
Burman, but he can introduce individuals 
of the race to his readers with a distinct- 
ness which — interest, while through- 
out he is equally successful in reproducing 
the quaint Burmese sense of humour. On 
the present occasion, instead of mere 
studies, he presents us with a single con- 
nected story—one might almost call it a 
novel, full of incident both pathetic and 
thrilling. The scene is not entirely con- 
fined to the jungle, for at no great distance is 
an outlying station where there are English- 
men, dealers in paddy, or occupying positions 
under the Government; and here, too, Mr. 
Cuming is ready to take you behind the 
scenes and to show you things as they are, 
and not as they perhaps seem in official 
reports. In many ways Burmah is a most 
interesting country, differing in almost 
every essential from the more exploited 
provinces of Hindustan. And, so far as we 
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are aware, Mr. Cuming is as yet its only 
prophet. 

In his preface to On the Nile with a 
Camera Mr. Wilkin tells us that he is 
aware that everyone who visits Egypt for 
Iie spsiogions Kenovay Ste BWY owe. ob- 

wever, ‘his own ob- 

servance of this custom by claiming (1) that 
his photographs are, as a rule, better than 
those of a and (2) that 
Egypt is at the presept moment of extra- 
ordinary interest to Englishmen, and that 
he has been fortunate enough to obtam 
pictures of “many places daily mentioned 
in the newspapers as the scene of military 
reparations, arrivals, and depa og 
nfortunately, however, for this second 
claim Mr. Wilkin confined his exploration 
of t to the beaten track pursued by 
the ordinary Cook’s tourist as far as the 
Second Cataract. His photographs are un- 
deniably excellent, and his publisher has 
given him every aid towards their successful 
reproduction, although the thick clayed 


paper used makes the volume unpleasantly | P 


eavy. As to the letterpress that accom- 
panies the abundant illustrations one may 
willingly allow the claim of its author that 
it is “‘ modest and sufficient.” It is, indeed, 
little more than a diary, helped out by the 
guide-book. 

In Crags and Craters Mr. Oliver takes 
us to the little-known shores of the 
Island of Réunion, whose chief attrac- 
tions seem to be an inoffensive Creole 
populace, a fair climate (in the interior), 
and in addition the crags and craters 
which give the title to his work. When 
he tells us that Réunion for its size has 
almost, if not quite, the highest mountain 
in the world, he probably forgets Teneriffe, 
which is so much more accessible to most 
of his readers. He seems,- however, to 
have produced a useful handbook to the 
little French colony. 

“Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum,” says Mr. Cryan, M.A., in his preface 
to Glimpses of Sunny Lands, and through- 
out his otherwise unpretentious little book 
of travels he worries his readers with much 
hackneyed quotation and rather slender 
scholarship. In turn he shows us round 
such diverse places as Bistra, Athens, the 
Yosemite Valley, Seville, Capri, &c. 


It is curious that so confirmed a cicerone 
as Mr. Augustus Hare should not have at 
an earlier date taken the great popularity 
of the Rivieras into consideration. But the 

resent little volume, clad in the familiar 
binding of black and scarlet, is a first 
edition, whereas Florence has reached its 
fourth and Walks in Rome its fourteenth. 
In the present instance, Mr. Hare is much 
less chatty than usual, and in many respects 
seems to incline towards the style and 
“make-up” of Baedeker. Considered as 
merely a guide-book the result is all that 
could be desired; the information given 
seems, in all cases, accurate and to the 


_ But there is one obvious defect.- 


here are sixty-seven woodcuts, all of ex- 
cellent value, and there is also a capital 
index, but there is never a map, an omis- 
sion not found, so far as we can remember, 
in any of Mr. Hare’s similar volumes. 





FICTION. 





Phroso: a Romance. By Anthony Hope. 
(Methuen & Co.) ; 


HERE is a picture in the National. 
Gallery of the return of Ulysses to 
Penelope. It hangs in the Umbrian Room, - 
is by Pinturicchio, and has become memor- 
able to at least one onlooker for the sake of 
the figure of Ulysses, who breathes and 
walks, the very personification of Romance. 
Probably it is_more difficult to realise the 
atmosphere of romance between the covers 
of a book than in a picture. In Phroso Mr. 
Anthony Hope has succeeded in so doing,. 
and with such apparent ease that it is 
difficult to believe that this flight of fancy 
was not written from an armchair in the: 
course of a few summer afternoons. Phroso 
is the pet name of the Lady Euphrosyne of 
the island of Neopalia, which is nine miles 
long and five broad, and distant a hundred 
miles from Rhodes. When, on the second 
age, Lord Wheatley tells the reader and 
the world that he has just purchased the 
island from the old Lord of Neopalia for 
seven thousand five hundred and fifty 
pounds, that the Turkish Government have 
sanctioned the sale, and that he purposes 
spending a quiet holiday there till the time 
shall come when he must settle down and 
marry Miss Beatrice Hipgrave—the ex- 
erienced novel-reader looks knowing. He 
ows that Beatrice will never be Lady 
Wheatley. 

The story of the adventures—love, battle, 
and death—of Lord Wheatley and his three 
——— upon the island of Neopalia is 
excellently done, with humour, with gaiety, 
with reticence, and in high spirits. The 
three hundred and odd inhabitants of 
Neopalia received the strangers badly: 
Their arch enemy is a capital scoundrel— 
Constantine Stefanopoulos—cousin and suitor 
to the Lady Euphrosyne, who in the fulness 
of time and after much wickedness dies a 
horrible but richly deserved death at p. 328. 
Phroso by this time is ready to fall into 
Lord Wheatley’s arms, but Mr. Anthony 
Hope will not have it so. He brings 
to fruition another and an even more 
excellent villain, the Turkish Governor, 
Mouraki Pasha, an Armenian by birth, 
and a very subtle murderer. The death. of 
Mouraki Pasha is one of the best things in 
the book. If adventures do crowd somewhat 
thickly about the path of the agreeable 
and valiant young hero, we can forgive the 
furious and fast-following episodes of his 
glorious life for the gallant and humorous 
manner of the narrative. Finally, finding, 
much to his relief, that in his absence Beatrice 
has jilted him, Lord Wheatley leaves the 
island in the whirl of a final breathless 
incident, returns to London with the Lady 
Euphrosyne, and marries her. From cover 
to cover Phroso not only engages the atten- 
tion, but carries the reader on in little whirls 
of delight from adventure to adventure. 





The Little Regiment, and other Episodes of the 
American Civil War. By Stephen Crane. 
(William Heinemann. ) 

Mr, Crane has attempted the bold and 

dangerous task of writing two books on 
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exactly the same subject, from exactly the 
same standpoint, and making use of exactly 
the same background. This has proved a 
stumbling-block to many more experienced 
authors, and it is high praise to say that 
The Little Regiment, in every way a com- 
anion volume to Zhe Red Badge of Courage, 
is not one whit behind it in power or 
picturesqueness. It is true that war is a 
far-reaching, inexhaustible subject, but Mr. 
Crane does not content himself with bird’s- 
eye views of the battlefield. He takes his 
stand with the rank and file of the army, 
with the men who fight wherever their feet 
are planted until more orders come, knowing 
absolutely nothing of the general signifi- 
cance of their actions. The awful monotony 
of his pictures is almost depressing : there is 
no room for variety of any kind. 

The present volume is made up of six 
episodes. The story entitled The Little 
Regiment stands out from the others as the 
most finished, the most complete piece of 
work Mr. Crane has given us. It is a short 
sketch, but brimful of the grim reality of 
war. Although individuals seem almost 
insignificant in such a picture, each man is 
—- realised. Dan and Billie live 
yefore our eyes, and we feel sure we should 
recognise “‘the man who sat on the horse- 
hair trunk” among a thousand. Asa word 
painting Zhe Little Regiment is truly wonder- 
ful. In every sentence we can hear, even 
more clearly than in The Red Badge of Courage, 
the panther-like screaming, the witches’ 
crooning of the shells, the cracking of the 
skirmishers, the spattering and zipping of 
the bullets, while through all these pulsates 
the fierce elation of the men amid the 
horrors. Great dashes of crimson and blobs 
of blue break occasionally through the dim 
and mystic clouds of grey’ mist, and the 
whole demoniacal howling of the battle 
quivers in our brain for hours. 

Mr. Crane relies for his effects on daring 
and original colour similes. He is a word 
artist of infinite resource, and for every- 
thing he invents a special hue. The sense 
of smell which plays such a prominent part 
in Zola’s Débdcle is conspicuous by its 
absence. We certainly miss the odeur de la 
guerre. 

Mr. Crane’s peculiar genius is admirably 
adapted to the exigencies of the short story. 
He writes at such fever heat, and puts so 
much of the rush and turmoil of battle into 
his short, quivering sentences, that a long- 
continued story like Zhe Red Badge of 
Courage comes as a strain to the mind of 
the average reader, who closes the book 
with a genuine sigh of relief. In these 
episodes the pace is faster, the intensity 
more striking than ever; but the pauses 
between the stories give time for breathing. 
Compared with Zhe Little Regiment, the other 
episodes are more sketchy and less compact. 
An Indiana Campaign is a pleasant piece of 
comedy, which comes as a relief amid the 
all-pervading gloom; but Mr. Crane lacks 
the necessary lightness of touch. The 
Veteran, the story of an old man who meets 
his death in the flames while trying to 
rescue some colts, is a trifle theatrical and 
commonplace. A woman figures in Three 
Miraculous Soldiers and A Grey Sleeve, but 
she seems out of her element and only half 





realised. A Mystery of Heroism, a new 
version of an episode in the Cave of Adullam, 
and a splendid psychological revelation of 
the feelings of a desperado, is, in its way, 
as perfect a piece of work as The Lit 
Regiment, though the tone is quieter and 
more subdued. 


The Idol - Maker. By Adeline Sergeant. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Perry Wiutson, afterwards Sir Francis 
Dysert, is a curiosity among heroes. A 
timid, ridiculous lad, witha passion for 
missionary labours among the Hindese, is 
not the sort of person you expect a novel 
by Miss Sergeant or of any other lady to 
pivot itself on. His recreation in India is 
to go ‘about demolishing idols with a 
hammer. He is not disconcerted when the 
heathen rage furiously together against him, 
but he turns white at the idea of mounting 
a horse. Round this weird. fanatic, who 
comes home to find that his uncle’s tile 
factory is really an establishment for the 
manufacture of idols for export, Miss 
Sergeant contrives to weave a strong and 
pathetic story. Nowhere has she treated 
a difficult theme with greater skill and 
success. There is no denying that for at 
least half the book your feeling towards 
the unhappy Perry is one of considerable 
impatience. Most of the other men in the 
story want to kick him; and you do not 
blame them. Even at the end, after you 
have read of renunciations without parallel 
in a season’s novels, you admit that he is 
just the sort of pernicious and impraeticable 
person who causes Indian mutinies and 
Chinese massacres. In most hands such 
a novel would be a fiasco; ‘but Zhe Idol- 
Maker will rank with Miss Sergeant’s best. 
She has done nothing that will be read 
with keener interest or with greater satis- 
faction. 


The Dowager’s Determination. By Florence 
Severne. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

Miss Fiorence SEVERNE has been bitten 
by the heredity microbe. The dowager in 
question is Lady Raymore, and her deter- 
mination is to get her grandson married, with 
the object of perpetuating the family and of 
eliminating the strain of insanity which has 
for two generations been the skeleton in the 
Raymore cupboard. Lilian Jardine is the 
chosen victim, but her sacrifice does not 
avail. Eventually the madman tries to kill 
his wife at dinner, and, failing in that, stabs 
himself. It is a nauseous story, and Miss 
Severne has not quite the magic touch 
which can make the nauseous palatable. 
Her art—which is especially weak in the 
matter of punctuation—does not bring us 
through her maniacal episodes without a 
sense of revolt at the liberty the author is 
taking with us. Miss Severne forgets the 
conventions. An ordinarily amiable hero 
or heroine, though tiresome, may be intro- 
duced to the public without offence. But 
when it gomes to a young gentleman who is 
a madman and several other things, one 
looks for some valid reason before admitting 
him to the circle of one’s literary acquaint- 
ances. Miss Severne gives no such reason, 
nor has her story charm. 


‘in an interesting little auto 





An Anxious Moment, and Other Stories. By 
Mrs. Hungerford. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Tr is with a sense of bereavement that one 
takes up this book, remembering that the 
author has just passed away. The volume 
is merely a collection of short stories from 
various sources, and cannot be e to 
have any influence on a reputation made 
long ago by more pretentious works. But 
it is appropriate that the contents should be 
so typical of the author’s tastes. We have 
always. known Mrs. Hungerford for a 
ya iz of the old gods of fiction. The 
‘spasm’? school had no disciple in her. 
Give her a pretty story of love to tell, and 
few of her craft could tell it better. A task 
much to her mind was to bring a couple of 
foolish young persons out of a baseless 
antipathy into a mountain of affection for 
one another, as ordained by the will of a 
deceased uncle; she does it twice in this 
book. Another of her favourites is the 
Cinderella motif, which also occurs twice 
and. is once acknowledged by name. But 
if Mrs. Hungerford’s machinery is con- 
ventional, there is an undeniable charm 
about her boys and girls. She is herself 
the excuse for that liberty of expression, for 
Requenileal 
paper at the end of the book she confesses 
to ‘‘a young man and woman for choice.” 
“ They are always,” she adds, ‘‘ young with 
me, for what under the heaven we are 
romised is altogether so perfect as youth ?” 
d we are her debtors for many hours of 
youth renewed in the merry company of her 
books. 


Blind Bats. By Margaret B. Cross. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 


Ir is not quite clear to whom the invidious 
title of this book refers. It may be to Miss 
Barbara Plowden, who, having a quarrel 
with Mr. Tom Westropp over the custody of 
her little niece, arranges to rid herself of 
him by a little scheme of matrimony. It 
may be Mr. Westropp himself, who upsets 
that plan by marrying Barbara herself. It 
may be Miss Nelly Mitford, of Girton, who 
revels in mathematics and ends by reducing 
it to terms of domestic duties. Or it 
may be several other people. At any rate, 
it does not apply to us, who see clearly 
enough that the book is one of merit and 
charm —a wholesome and happy book, 
which fascinates none the less because 
the blindest of bats can see that when 
Miss Plowden announces to her friend 
her determination to “ma that man,” 
the verb will turn out in the last chapter to 
be transitive. Miss Cross has some neat 
phrases. One woman is ‘always in the 
nursery and out of fashion.” Another 
‘took herself seriously, and that is an 
enormous advantage when dealing with 
one’s frivolous and unenlightened elders.” 
Another—the admirable Miss Plowden— 
remarks that ‘‘ every woman ought to have 
a child: it is a piece of preposterous mis- 
management that she doesn’t.” It is all the 
more painful to find Browning mutilated by 
the same tender-hearted lady : 
** A little more, and oh, how much it is! 
A little less, and oh, what miles away !” 


| Why will lady novelists misquote ? 
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THE WEEK. 


IMPRESSIONS OF NEW BOOKS. 


HE book of the week is Dr. Nansen’s 
book — no other, and it is reviewed 
in another column. 


The third volume of Mr. Henley’s The 
Poetry of Robert Burns has just been issued 
and is occupied entirely with songs and 
notes thereon. The subjects of Mr. Hole’s 
etched illustrations are—‘‘ Where Stinchar 
Flows,” “‘ John Anderson My Jo,” “ Burns 
and Highland Mary,” ‘The Soldier’s Re- 
turn,” “ Duncan Gray,” and “ Lincluden.” 
Besides these etchings there are facsimiles 
of Burns’s MSS. of “‘ Does Haughty Gaul 
Invasion Threat?” and ‘‘ Scots, Wha Hae.” 
The notes fill rather more than two hundred 
pages in a total of rather more than five 
hundred 


The most important publication dealing 
with history is undoubtedly Prof. Mait- 
land’s Domesday Book and Beyond. It con- 
sists of three essays in the Early History 
of England, and the author explains : 


“The title under which I here collect my 
three essays is chosen for the purpose of indi- 
cating that I have followed that retrogressive 
method ‘ from the known to the unknown,’ of 
which Mr. Seebohm is the apostle. Démesday 
Book ap to me not, indeed, as the known, 
but as the knowable. The Beyond is still very 
dark: but the way to it lies through the 
Norman record. A result is given to us: the 
problem is to find cause and process. That in 
some sort I have been endeavouring to answer 
Mr. Seebohm I cannot conceal from myself or 
from others. A hearty admiration of his 
English Village Community is one main source 
of this book. That the task of disputing his 
conclusions might have fallen to stronger hands 
than mine I well know. I had hoped that by 
this time Prof. he, poate Villainage in 
England weuld have a sequel. When that 
sequel comes (and it may come soon) my pro- 
visional answer can be forgotten. 


The book contains over 500 pages 





It seemed as if-the fiction of the week 
would have been. made memorable by 
the breaking of Olive Schreiner’s long 
silence, but a hasty glance at Zrooper Peter 
Halket of Mashonaland suggests that the 
work is mainly political, The book is not 
very long, but almost the first words that 
catch a casual eye, peeping between the 
pages, are those of Beit and Barnato! 
Trooper Peter Halket is dedicated: ‘‘To a 
Great and Good Man, Sir George Grey, 
once Governor of the Cape Colony,” with 
these lines : 

‘* Our low life was the level’s and the night’s ; 

He’s for the morning.” 

Another novel in which some interest will 
be felt is The Man of Straw, by Edwin 
Pugh, author of A Street in Suburbia. 
It is a bulky volume of 350 pages in a 
pleasant canvas cover. Mr. Pugh’s en- 
deavour has been to describe the city clerk, 
his joys and sorrows. The chapters are 
grouped in “stages” instead of books. 
“The Glorious Shadow ” is the name of the 
first stage; the last bears the title of ‘‘ The 
Outcome.” The dedication of A Pinchbeck 
Goddess is “To My Brother ” ; the title-page 
discloses the author’s name to be Alice M. 
Kipling (Mrs. J. M. Fleming). 4 Pearl of 
the Realm is a historical novel. ‘To me it 
has been a labour of love,” says the author 
in her preface, and she has taken her labours 
very seriously. Passports, by I. Julien 
Armstrong, in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Little 
Novels” series, is a little volume of under 
a hundred pages. One of these stories, 
‘‘Her Passport into Heaven,” attracted 
considerable notice on its publication in the 
English Illustrated Magazine a couple of 
Christmases ago. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse’s Seventeenth Century 
Studies have just been issued in a third 
edition by Mr. Heinemann. The first 
edition appeared fourteen years ago, and 
the book was begun twenty-five years ago, 
so that Mr. Gosse may have cause to 
write : 
long ago, I feel that my task was more 
exuberant than it would be to-day, and 
my judgment sometimes more positive.” 
However, Mr. Gosse has not pruned his 
exuberance or watered down his dogmatism. 
He has been content to add an index. 


We have, this week, one more attempt to 
complete the Compleat Angler. And it must 
be said that Old Izaak has rarely appeared 
in a handsomer dress, or in statlier bulk, 
than in this large octavo edition which 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne has edited, and 
Mr. Edmund H. New has illustrated. Mr. 
New’s clean, conventional style of drawing 
suits well the sleepy riverside streets and 
church towers and rustic bridges which 
enter into the scenery of the book. The 
editor’s Introduction occupies over fifty 
pages, and the book is dedicated in a 
sonnet, which we quote, to the Earl of 
Crewe, the direct descendant of that John 
Offley, of Madeley Manor, to whom Walton 
inscribed the first edition. Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
lines are as follows: 

“« Lord of the Madeley peace, the quiet grass, 
The lilied pond, and the muffled sleepy mill ; 
Lord of each legendary fish that swims 
vee and swift beneath that emerald 

glass ; 


> 


‘‘As I read now what I wrote so | tary 





While, soft as shadows, round its grassy rims 
The patient anglers move from east to west, 
Patient at morn, at evening patient still— 
~~ if not fish, was theirs, and peace is 
st ; 
To you, John Offley’s far-descended son, 
What to your grandsire — past computing 
“cc at oe 
Our Walton gone is here re-dedicate ; 
Heirloom of ancient friendship friendly still 
A this old book, though all the talk be 
one.” 


For a new theory concerning Goethe’s Fuust, 
by a writer who is evidently in earnest, see 
Goethe’s Faust, by R. McLintock. The 
author’s preface has the downrightness 
which one likes in these days of echoed and 
safety-loving criticism. ‘‘I am vain enough,” 
he writes, ‘‘ to fancy that, on this occasion, 
my thoughts on Faust may help a few eyes 
to see the imbecility and absolute immorality 
of some of the current interpretations of the 
work.” That way controversy lies, and we 
hope there will be some. 

A timely looking book is South Africa 
as It Is, by F. Reginald Statham. Sir 
Alfred Milner will be interested to hear 
that ‘‘it is an old and approved saying in 
South African Colonies that no High 
Commissioner — the functionary who, in 
the highest sense, represents the British 
Government—can acquire an independent 
knowledge of the country in which he is so 
important a factor in less than three years.” 
The author traces the history and discusses 
the successive problems of South African 
politics from the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal in 1877 down to the Jameson Raid, 
and tue problem: ‘‘ What is to follow ?” 


Mrs. Miiller’s Letters From Constantinople 
have been expected for some time. 

“‘These letters,” says Mrs. Miiller in her 
preface, ‘‘are enlarged from letters I wrote 
three years ago during the bright days I 
enjoyed at Constantinople. I went there with 
my husband, who required change and rest, to 
see our son, who was then, and still is, Secre- 
of Embassy there. Though our son’s 
letters had led us to expect much, the extreme 
loveliness of the Bosphorus, and the interest of 
the historical monuments in and around Con- 
stantinople, took us completely by surprise.” 

By the kindness of Sir Clare Ford, and 
the special favour of the Sultan, the 
travellers saw much that is denied to most 
English eyes in the city on the Bosphorus. 


Who does not remember that hot mid- 
day of the 22nd of June, 1893, when the 
news of the Victoria disaster was flashed to 
London? Many Englishmen had till then 
but a slight acquaintance with the name of 
Sir George Tryon, and to this day public 
curiosity respecting his career cannot be 
said to have ‘been fully satisfied. But here 
is his biography, written by Rear-Admiral 
C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald, and bearing every 
sign of completeness. The publishers, 
Messrs. Blackwood, have put the book into 
dark blue cloth, on which Sir George 
Tryon’s red and white flag flutters from a 
gilded flagstaff. Successful—up to the 
last'day of his life !—such is the sad, proud 
verdict of Sir George Tryon’s biographer, 
and it expresses the feeling of the nation 
he served. The book is sufficiently illus- 
trated ; and a portrait of Sir George Tryon 
is given as the frontispiece. 
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Mr. Mundella stands as sponsor to The 
Life-Story of John Buckley, which is edited 
by J. C. Buckmaster. Mr. Buckley is 
still living, having ‘ entered the autumn 
of life in comfort, and with the esteem of 
many friends.” He was an Anti-Corn Law 
agitator, and in later years has been an 
ardent educationalist. The provinces can 
show many men of this sturdy type whose 
names are unheard in London, and Mr. 
Mundella hopes that Mr. Buckley’s story, as 
told by himself, “‘ will be of service in attract- 
ing attention to the simple, struggling life of 
a young reformer who was not afraid to sow 
the good seed in the teeth of many a wintry 
blast.” 

Prof. Sidgwick has revised a second 
edition of his Elements of Politics. He 
has dealt with criticisms which the work 
has called forth, and made minor changes 
for the sake of clearness. The chief of these 
has been the removal of the author’s criticism 
on John Austin’s theory of sovereignty to an 
appendix, and also the enlargement of this 
feature. 

Theological works increase in number as 
the year advances towards Lent. Dean 
Lichtield’s Footprints of the Apostles as Traced 
by St. Luke in the Acts, being sixty portions 
for private study and instruction in church, 
is — the most impertant. These two 
volumes are issued as a sequel to Footprints 
of the Son of Man as Traced by St. Mark, from 
the same pen. The Spirit of the Waters, by 
the author of Philochristus and Onesimus, was 
written three or four years ago to set forth 
the grounds for accepting a non-miraculous 
Christianity. Zhe More Abundant Life is a 
small collection of Lenten readings selected 
from the unpublished MSS. of Mr. Phillips 
Brooks. 


Among the dozen or so volumes of verse 
which have reached us we notice Zhe 
Lover's Missal, by Eric Mackay, and are 
reminded that Miss Marie Corelli’s new 
story, Ziska, appeared on the same day. But 
we have seen it only in the shop windows. 
Miss Marie Corelli’s books do not reach 
editorial tables. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGY. 


Foorrrints or tHe Aposttgs. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckock. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & Co. 12s. 

Tae Moxe Asunpant Lire. By the Right Rev. Phillips 
Brooks. Macmillan, 


HISTORY. 


Domespay Boox anp Bsyonp. By Frederic William 
Maitland. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 
Tae Past Htsrory or Ingtawp. By S. E. B. Bouverie- 


Pusey. T. Fisher Unwin. 1s. 
Tae Srogry or tas Nations: Barrisa Inpra, By R, W. 
Frazer. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


Some CorRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THs New ENGLAND 
Company ano tHe Comursstoyeas or THE UNITED 
Co.ontgs (1657-1712). Spottiswoode & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Epwarp Cricrorr Lerroy. By Wilfred AustinGill. John 
Lane, 5s. 
A Vittace Potrrtctan. By John Buckley. T. Fisher 


Unwin, 
Lire or Vice-Apmreat Sie Georcre Tryon. By Rear- 


Admiral 0. ©. Penrose Fitzgerald. William Blackwood 
& Sons. 21s. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Latin Exercises ror Lower Scgoot Forms. By W. M. 
Hardman and Rev. Arthur 8S. Walpole, M.A, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 2s. 

Tas Ustversity Tvrorgrat Sertes: A History or Rome 
31 p.c.-964.D. By A. Allcroft, M.A. 

Eneuise Srevitine Boox rue Ispiaw Scowoors. By 
Dinanath Sen. Girish Chandra Sen (Gandaria, Dacca). 

Sranisn Ssur-Tivear. By C. A. Thimm. E. Marlbvrough 
& Co. Is. 

POETRY. 


Sureps anv Patcnes. By James Dowman. W. Jolly & 
Sons (Aberdeen). 

Tae Caprarin oF THe “ Dotraty,”’ aNp OrHER PuEMS OF THE 
Sea. By Frederick J. John-ton-Smith. Digby, Long 
& Co. 

A Boox or Scorrisn Portay. Selected by M. B. Synge. 
Edward Arnold. ls. 

Gortue’s “ Fausr.”” By R. McLinteck. David Nutt. 103. 

Tae Lover’s Missat. By Eric Mackay. Walter Scott. 24. 

Sun asp Misr. By E. St. G. Betts. T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d. , 

Tus Mrcoxts Despre, ann Orner Verses, By Gordon 
Bottomley. T. Wilson (Kendal). 


Iw THE Promisep Lanp, ano Ornee Poems By Michael 
Lynch. Charles O’ Farrell (Boston). 
Tas Love Pairer, anp Orger Porms, By Helen F. 


Schweitzer. 
Toe Fasrre Queens. 
Edited by Kate M. Warren. 


John Macqueen. 658. ° 
By Edmund Spenser. 
Constable & Co. 


Book I. 
ls, 6d. 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 

In CuILpHOOD’s Country. By Louise Chandler Moulton. 
James Bowden. 

Sxvente«nta Cestcry Srvpres. 
William Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tus Cometeat Aneier. By Izaak Walton and Charles 
Cotton, Edited by Richard Le Gallienne. John-Lane. 
lis. 


By Edmund Gosse. 


TRAVEL. 


Lerrers From THE Supay. By E. F, Kuight. Macmillan 
&Co, 8s. 61. 

Tue Epes or tae Oarent. By Robert Howard Rassell. 
Kegan, Paul & Co. 8s. 6d. 

Lerrers FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 68. 


FICTION. 


Cotour-Sereerant, No.1 Company. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 
Jarrold & Sons. 

Passports. By I. J. Armstronz. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tareacat. By E. T. Hooley. Gay & Bird. 30. 6d, 

Kaxemonvus. By W. Cariton Dawe. John Lane. 

A Pincaseck Goppegss. By Mrs. J. M. Fleming. William 
Heinemann. 3s, 64. 


By Mrs. Max. Miller. 


ls. 


Tue Woorne or a Fatry. By Gertrude Warden. Hurst 
& Blackett. 6s. 
Trooper Perex Hatxer or Masnonatanp. ~ By Olive 


Schreiner. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s, 
A Peart ov tak Reatw. By Anna L. Glyn. Hutchinson 
&Co. 6s. 


Sgpastrant's Secret. By 8. E. Waller. Chatto & Windus, 


Tue Way or tae Winp. By Charles K. Burrow. Kegan 
Paul. 3s. @d. 

Tae Maw or Sraaw. By Edwin Pugh. Willian Heine- 
mann. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sovupay, '%. By H. C. Seppings Wright. Horace Cox. Is. 

Enetano’s Atrarnmeyt oF CoMmerctaL Supremacy. 
By H. Tipper. Elliot Stock. 

A Pies ror Tak Unsory. By Henry Smith. 
Co, 

CaTaLoGus oF THE Greek Corns or Carta, Cos, Ruopes, 

‘  &e. ‘By Barclay V. Head, D.C.L. Printed by order of 
the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Watts & 


Lire Assurance Exetatnep. By William Schooling, 
Cassell & Co. 1s, 
MEDICAL. 
Tae Menorauss awp its Disorpers. By A. D. Leith 


The Scientific Press, Ltd. 
By Charles E. Paget. 


Napier. 
Wastep Recorps or Dissase. 
Edward Arnold. 2s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 


Sovura Arrica asItIs. By Reginald Statham. T. Fishor 
Unwin. 10a. 6d, 
Tae Evements or Poctrics. By Henry Sidgwick. Second 


edition, revised. Macmillan & Co. I4s. 


PERIODICALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


Law Revisep. By Paul Strickland, 


2s. 6d. 


Eneuisa Sratcre 
William Clowes & Sons. 





..S80ME MEMORIES OF PAUL 
VERLAINE. 
. By One Wuo Kyew Him. 


“Jz ne sors d’ailleurs pas, retenu ‘ by the 
gout,’”’ was the conclusion of the t’s 
first letter. inviting me to call upon him at 
16, Rue St. Victor. One sunny July after- 
noon, after much searching, I discovered 
this narrow and squalid street in the fourth 
arrondissement. At the doorway of the 
house in which Verlaine lived was a group 
of gossiping women with dishevelled hair, 
and uncared-for children were we 
in the gutter or playing hide-and-see 
behind the petticoats of their elders, as in the 
slums of London. “ Monsieur Verlaine,” 
said one of the women with a marked tone 
of reverence as she repeated the t’s 
name in answer to my inquiry for his flat, 
‘« Au quatriéme, la porte a gauche.” And so I 
made my way up the narrow, creaking stairs 
to the two well rooms which Verlaine and 
his housekeeper occupied at this time. 

He was sitting in an arm-chair near the 
open window; his right leg, swathed in 
bandages, resting on a stool. On a table 
before him were the materials for writing 
which he always kept within reach so as to 
be able at a moment’s notice to record his 
thoughts. He gave one the impression of 
a person who was suffering much pain, but 
who was too proud to show it. His maner 
during the first two hours of our conversa- 
tion was reserved and dignified. Later, 
his temper broke down under the pain he 
was suffering, and he freely denounced his 
enemies. 

I remember during the course of our 
conversation expressing admiration for one 
of his poems, “A Eugénie,” which had 
been published a short time before in the 
New Review—a charming piece of work in 
which the author dwelt lovingly on the 
virtues and beauty apparently of some 
young girl. very dear to him. Out shot 
Verlaine’s hand towards his pen to make a 
note of the date of the magazine on the 
edge of a newspaper, for he did not appear 
to have heard of its publication, and cheques 
were things which rarely came in his direc- 
tion. ‘‘ Not that I myself care for money,” 
he said apologetically, “ but these good 
people must be paid”—and he made a 
motion with his hand to indicate the pro- 
prietors of the house. Hardly had he 
spoken the words than a kindly looking 
buxom woman of forty entered the room 
and was about to hurriedly withdraw upon 
seeing a visitor when Verlaine begged her 
to remain. Then, with a wave of his hand 
and a kindly smile, he said, ‘ Voila 
Eugénie!”—the Eugénie of the poem of 
which we had been speaking, the poet’s 
countrywoman, the Alsatian who to the end 
of his days remained his staunch friend 
when others deserted him, and who was the 
embodiment to him of all that was most 
beautiful. 

It was a pleasing incident to preface our 
friendship. Then a few minutes later the 
baby girl of a neighbour toddled into the 
room to say the only words she had yet 
learnt: ‘‘ Bonjour, Monsieur Verlaine,” and 
the delight which he showed in taking her 
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on his knee was equally pleasing. but 
after'this period of calm -there was to come 
the storm, a wild outburst of wrath caused 
by the attack which Herr Max Nordau made 
upon him in Degeneration. The book had just 
been published in a French edition and 
Verlaine was glad to have the rane | 
of reading the copy which I had brought 
with me. Line by line we read through the 
chapter on the symbolists, Verlaine growing 
more and more indignant with every page 
until the climax was reached upon reading 
the passage referring to his personal appear- 
ance : 


** On remarque au premier coup d’ceil la forte 
asymétrie du crane que Lombroso a signalée 
chez les dégénérés, et la physionomie mon- 
goloide characterisée par les pommettes sail- 
lantes, les yeux bridés et la barbe rare, que le 
méme savant regarde comme un stigmate de 
dégénérescence.” 


Verlaine no longer restrained himself, 
down came his fist. upon-the table, and out 
poured a torrent of abuse at the German 
criminologist who had had the audacity to 
turn literary critic. Passing his hand over 
his bald head, he appealed to me to say 
whether the description was accurate, but, 
before I had time to answer him, he half 
rose from his chair, and burst into another 
fit of anger ; but he soon quietened down, and 
began to deliver a speech in his defence, 
as though he had been on trial for his life. 
His contention was that Nordau, who pro- 
bably had never seen him, relied too much 
upon newspaper descriptions of his physi- 
ognomy and certain portraits which exagge- 
rated the irregular form of his skull; 
finally, that he allowed his theory to run 
away with him. ‘“ Nordau will be trying 
to make out next,” he said, “that Saint 
Vincent de Paul, whose skull was of extra- 
ordinary formation, was acriminal.’”’ ‘‘ Mon- 
go-lo-ide . . . . Mon-go-lo-ide,” he repeated 
scornfully as he glanced over other sections 
of the volume before him, and with these 
words the subject dropped. 

Subsequent visits up to the time of 
Verlaine’s death showed me a side of his 
character which I think escaped the notice 
of his countrymen, namely, his admiration 
for England. He never seemed to tire of 
— of our literature, of which he had 
an excellent knowledge, or singing the praises 
of our supremacy in most branches of human 
learning. His sojourn in Lincolnshire, when 
French master at a country school, and his 
frequent visits to Oxford and London to 
lecture on French poetry, had left a deep 
impression : 

** Never shall I forget those Lincolnshire 
lanes,” he used to say, ‘‘ those lanes and that 
English landscape, which I only truly saw for 
the first time when I was driven by a fat-faced 
schoolboy in a little pony carriage to the school 
where I was to teach my mother tongue.” 


When the poet left the Rue St. Victor he 
went to live at 39, Rue Descartes, where he 
passed the last days of his life in fairly 
prosperous circumstances. In addition to an 
allowance from a certain number of admirers, 
he earned small sums of money by writing 
critical articles (one of the last was an 
appreciation of a new volume of poems by 
his friend, Mr. Arthur Symons) for a Paris 





newspaper, and by literary work for the 
English and American magazines. 

Mr. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, which 
was generally within easy reach of his hand, 
used to be favourite reading with him. At 
the time when there was so much ulation 
in England as to whom the laureateship would 
be given, I remember asking him whether 
he approved of such appointments, and who 
he thought most fitted among contemporary 
English poets to succeed Lord Tennyson. 
He replied that he believed it was well to 
have such official positions, just as it was a 
good thing to have an Académie Frangaise, 
but he declined to express any opinion on the 
respective merits of the various candidates. 
“It really matters little,” he said, ‘“‘ who 
you appoint, because to me, and I believe to 
many others, the author of Paems and Ballads 
is already your Poet Laureate.” 

So much that. is erroneous has been 
written in regard to his poetical aims that it 
may be as well to state that he gave me to 
understand his object was to make his verse 
*‘calme, simple, et grande.”’ In his opinion, 
Page d must return to its starting-point, and 

is tendency was to write simple verse, 
almost classic in form. The Parnassian 
movement, to which he gave his support, 
resulted, as will be remembered, Som 
a meeting of Mallarmé, Mendés, Dierx, 
Heredia, Xavier de Ricard; Leconte de 
Lisle, Théodore de Banville—with the last 
two as leaders. 

“We sought after perfect rhythm, rich 
and pure rhyme,” said Verlaine upon one 
occasion, ‘in opposition to the imitators of 
Alfred de Musset and Lamartine.” He also 
used to say that it was to Baudelaire that 
he owed the awakening of his poetic senti- 
ment, to Banville his melody and value of 
—— and to Leconte de Lisle honesty of 
anguage and rhythm. F. L. 


ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XV.—MicHaet Drayton. 


Drayton was England’s ideal laureate, so 
continually set upon the glorification of 
this land and its feats of arms were his 
strong, brave thoughts. He says in his 
preface to the “‘ Barons’ Wars,” that “the 
dignity of the thing was the motive of the 
doing,” and we believe him. a ag was 
one of those large, wholesome English minds 
which are impressed with the dignity of the 
thing. His poetry has light and sweetness 
and amplitude—it is like an English com- 
mon: you come away from an hour with 
Michael Drayton feeling cleaner, greater, 
more of a personality. No other poet, 
whether Elizabethan or later, has quite 
his effect, not even Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare’s tremendous stature overwhelms and 
diminishes the reader: forces him on his 
knees. Drayton heartenshim. In Drayton, 
since he is human as we are, the Elizabethan 
abundance and variousness may be studied 
better than in Shakespeare. Drayton, also, 
is the first gentleman among poets. Sidney 
was more of a hero, Waller more of a 
courtier, Tennyson more of a squire, 
Browning more of a man of the world; 


Drayton’s variousness was great. even in 
that time of giants, He wrote “ Poly- 
olbion,” and he wrote the beautiful sonnets 
to Idea; he wrote “ Noah’s Flood” and he 
wrote ‘‘ Nymphidia ”; he wrote ‘‘ England’s 
Heroical Epistles” and he wrote “The 
Muses’ Elysium,” a storehouse of graceful 
conceits and fancy. He could be stately 
as a royal procession or — it as lightly as 
dancers round the maypole. His metres 
are often curiously modern. ‘‘ The Virginian 
Voyage” is, in form, like nothing Eliza- 
bethan, and we have to come almost to our 
own day to parallel ‘“‘The Ballad of Agin- 
court.” ae 

The famous soni which follows is well 
known, but no account of Drayton could 
pass without it: 


‘* Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and 


part. 

Nay, [ have done, you get no more of me, 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can bree. 
Shake hands forever, sonedl ald our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 


‘* Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 
bie his pulse failing, passion speechless 
es, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes, 
Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given 
him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet 
recover.” 


Drayton died unmarried, or wedded to his 
art. 

It is not absolutely certain that Shake- 
speare and Drayton ever met, although in a 
note-book belonging to the Rev. John Ward, 
once vicar of Stratford-on-Avon, there is 
a passage setting forth that “Shakespear, 
Drayton, and Ben Jonson had a merry 
meeting, and, itt seems, drank too hard, for 
Shakespear died of a feavour there con- 
tracted.”” This may or may not be true: 
As evidence to the contrary, we may take 
the fact (but no very trustworthy one, since 
Jonson’s temperament was so quarrel- 
some) that Ben Jonson told Drummond 
of Hawthornden that ‘ Drayton feared 
him; and he [Ben] esteemed not of 
him”; and that Drayton’s mode of life 
seems to have been opposed to excess. 
Meres wrote that Michael Drayton ‘‘ among 
schollers, souldiers, poets, and all sorts of 
people is held for a man of virtuous dis- 
position, honest conversation, and well- 
governed carriage ”’—although, of course, a 
man might have all these advantages and 
yet not hesitate to drink too much with the 
author of ‘‘Hamlet.” Drayton, who once was 
cured of a fever by Dr. John Hall, Shake- 
speare’s son-in-law, survived Shakespeare 
fifteen years. In 1631, at the age of sixty- 
eight, he ‘‘ exchang’d his laurel for a crowne 
of glorie.” You may see his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Our portrait, which was painted when 
Drayton was advanced in years, would make 
the poet to be a man of noble proportions. 
As a matter of fact, he was small, and, in 
his own words, of “swart and melancholy 
face.” He wears the laurel as though he 
deserved it, as indeed he did. 





but Drayton remains the sheer gentleman. 
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NOTES AND NEWS| 





HE Kelmscott Press, which issues a new 
catalogue dated the 16th of this 
month, has in preparation Zhe Sundering 
Flood, the last romance written by William 
Morris. Many of the books printed at the 
“Kelmscott” are now out of print. You 
cannot buy new copies of Utopia, Shelley’s 
Poems, The Wood Beyond the World, The 
Defence of Guenévere, and many others; but 
a set of all the books that have been printed 
on vellum at this Press, with the exception 
of Chaucer’s works—forty-six volumes in 
all—may be obtained for £500. 





Mr. Zanawitt has heard “the East 
a-callin’,” and is on his way to visit the 
scenes of his new story—Dreamers of the 
Ghetto, which will be published in the 
autumn. Mr. Zangwill’s Children of the 
Ghetto still stands high in the esteem of 
booksellers. I am surprised to learn that 
it has been admitted into Russia in its com- 
plete form both in Russian and Hebrew. 





SeNor Ecnecaray, whose play “‘ Mariana” 
is to be performed at the Court Theatre next 
week, was, I believe, introduced to this 
country by Miss Hannah Lynch. By some 
he is called the Spanish Ibsen, but that is a 
loose epithet, as fosus almost as the absurd 
label which M. Maeterlinck has had to live 
down. In the works of Echegaray there is 
much more of the romantic feeling’ than 
Ibsen has ever displayed in his prose 
dramas, and a less searching and pitiless 
light is thrown on the springs of action. 
“Mariana” is a good specimen of the 
Spanish playwright’s genius,“ and Miss 

izabeth Robins will have a most interest- 
ing part. 





The Minute, the penny illustrated weekly, 
which for the past eighteen months has been 
making a brave struggle for popular favour, 
has changed hands. I understand that the 
new proprietor is an enterprising publisher. 





Ay edition of 20,000 copies of Miss Olive 


Schreiner’s novel Zrooper Peter Halket of 


Mashonaland has been issued. The some- 
what gruesome photogravure frontispiece 
represents the hanging of three men. The 
book is a little shorter than 7'he Story of an 
African Farm, 





Tue Saturday Review for last Saturday 
had some sound remarks concerning the 
readiness of public men to produce their 
reminiscences. Yet I do not see much 
likelihood of reform while it can be stated 
on good authority that Mr. Joseph Arch has 
refused an offer of £2,000 for his. 





Tue exhibition of the illustrations to Dr. 
Nansen’s book, opened in Grafton-street, 
comprise a certain number of his own 
sketches, which show him to be an artist in 
the rough. Some of these are records of 
strange sights to be seen in the Arctic 
heavens—encircled moons and illusive images 
of moons, and the streamers of the “aurora.” 
A critic has praised him for “ convention- 
alising” the forms of these shooting lights; 





but it is not he, it is nature, that did the 
conventionalising. One boreal streamer is 
exceedingly Japanese. Dr. Nansen under- 
stood his own peculiar business better than 
to prepare designs for art-needlework out of 
the polar skies. His attempts to give the 
colour and the light together of an Arctic 
summer night is no more successful than 
that of more advanced artists would be; 
but his effort is so intelligible that a good 
imagination in the spectator helps it out. 
Everything he has done is honest trying and 
well directed ; and the show is of the greatest 
interest.. The reduction in size for the 
book itself, by mitigating an inevitable 
slight coarsenesss, has given the illustra- 
tions an advantage. 





Mr. 8. Wappryeton asks me to correct a 
slight misprint in the notice of his poems in 
the last issue. 

‘* Hark, methinks I hear 

‘The war of armed battalions drawing near,” 

should read— 


‘* Hark, methinks I hear : 
The roar of armed battalions drawing near.” 





Tue editor of the Philistine, which hails 
from East Aurora, N.Y., is clearly one of 
those persons who believe that no good 
thing should be wasted. On hearing the 
rumour of Mr. Stephen Crane’s loss at sea, 
he forthwith set fim down and penned a 
tribute. ‘‘He is dead now—Steve is dead. 
How he faced death the records do not say ; 
but I know, for I knew the soul of the lad. 
Within the breast of‘that pale youth there 
dwelt a lion’s heart. He held his own life 
and reputation lightly. He sided with the 
weak, the ignorant, the unfortunate, and his 
purse and strength and influence were ever 
given lavishly to those in need He died 
trying to save others.” And so on. 





Tuts is ‘printed in the February number, 
enclosed in a broad black border. Next to it 
comes a little paragraph, headed simply: 
“Later. Thanks to Providence and a io 
coop, Steve Crane was not drowned after 
all—he swam ashore.” 





A new field has been opened for the col- 
lector of Stevensoniana. I may have damped 
his enthusiasm last week by stating that 
the Trudeau presentation copies are no 
longer in existence. I now revive his spirits 
by reminding him that the seven copies of 
the missionary paper O le Sulu Samoa con- 
taining ‘‘The Bottle Imp” as a serial in 
Samoan are very rare and very desirable. 
Only two sets are known: one is in Apia, 
and one in New York. Not even Mr. 
Stevenson’s family have one. 





Tue numbers extend from May, 1891, to 
December of the same year. “The Bottle 
Imp” in its Samoan dress is called ‘O le 
Fagu Aitu,” and from it Stevenson had his 
name of Tusitala. During the last year of his 
life he worked at a version of the Odyssey 
for the same readers, but was obliged to 
abandon the work owing to other more 
important undertakings. 





A errer, addressed “ Mark Twain, God 


‘knows where,” was recently delivered to 





Mr. Clemens at his residence in London, 
after following him from America round the 
world. The senders were Mr. Brander 
Matthews and Mr. Francis Wilson. The 
astuteness and patience of the Post Office 
must sometimes strike alarm to the 
publishers of directories. 





In an American magazine, the Book- 
buyer, under the heading ‘‘The Querist,” 
I find the following question, which I 
conjecture to be asked by some literary 
aspirant who hopes he is not yet too old 
for fame: “Please publish the ages, re- 
spectively, of Stephen Crane, Rudyard 
Kipling, Clinton Ross, Richard H. Davis, 
James M. Barrie, Rider Haggard, Robert 
Barr, F. Anstey, Alphonse Daudet, Joel 
Chandler Harris, and Quiller-Couch. When 
and at what age did R. L. Stevenson die? 
Also at what ages were the authors 
mentioned (including Stevenson) first re- 
cognised ? ” 





THe gentleman who conducts “The 
Querist”’ can only partly oblige. The ages 
of Mr. Clinton Ross (whom I do not seem to 
know) and Mr. Quiller-Couch are beyond 
him, and he declines altogether to attempt 
the second portion of the question. But it 
is just that which this particular querist 
probably wished to know. 





Tue American Bookman has made a dis- 
covery for which it ought to have full 
credit. Miss Marie Corelli, it says, has 
a rival among the upper ten in London. A 
recent visitor to the drawing-rooms of 
royalty and the English aristocracy tells ‘it 
that the book which is most frequently met 
with there is the Poems of Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. 





Tue new Chap-Book evidently intends to 
be a fighter. In a recent issue, the editor, 
looking round for a foe, has fastened 
upon the author of Margaret Ogilvy. That 
book, he says, is not about Mr. Barrie’s 
mother, it is about Mr. Barrie; and a 
number of remarks follow in which the 
danger of such kind of writing is insisted 
upon. I agree with the Chap-Book that 
nothing would be more distasteful and un- 
desirable than a series of monographs on the 
mothers of most literary men; but I think 
that it is unfair to make Mr. Barrie the 
scapegoat. Mr. Barrie has _ succeeded; 
even the Chap-Book admits his book to be 
literature, and literature is the thing that 
we are all so eager for. It will be time to 
abuse him when the failures are-with us. 





Ricut on the heels of the recent discus- 
sion on reviewing comes a little batch of 
“Twenty Counsels of Perfection for the 
Guidance of Old Reviewers,” from Mr: 
Zangwill’s factory of advices. I find them 
in the Chap-Book, but it is probable they 
appear in England too, although I have 
not yet seen them here. It is, however, 
human not to see everything that is printed. 





Here are a few of Mr. Zangwill’s con- 
clusions : 


“Never blame a book for not being some 
other book. 
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“Do not go behind a book. Your business 
is with the book, the whole book, and nothing 
but the book. 

‘* Review for art’s sake and the book’s sake, 
not for your own sake nor your author’s sake, 
neither have regard to your friend ‘nor your 
enemy, nor your friend’s friend, nor your 
enemy’s friend, nor your friend’s enemy, nor 
your paper, nor its publisher, nor its ass, nor 
anything that is your paper’s. 

** Never hesitate to praise a friend or to 
blame a foe.” 

In the following—‘If your author is a 
humorist don’t review him unless you have 
a sense of humour’”—one’seems to detect 
the note of bitterness. No humorist, I 
suppose, can expect to be understood by 
more than one reader in twenty. 

THE ONLOOKER. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. Murray’s new edition of Byron’s 
works will fill twelve volumes, and the first 
of these will appear next month. 


THERE seems to be some sort of re-action 
to the eighteenth century essay. The 
attempt to revive it by the promoters of 
Children of the Hour is significant; and now we 
learn that a library edition of the Spectator 
is to be issued shortly by Messrs. Nimmo. 
It will be reprinted from the first edition, 
and will be in eight volumes. 


Messrs. Lawrence & Butien will pub- 
lish next month a novel, entitled Margot, by 
Mr. Sidney Pickering, author of 7’he Romance 
of his Picture. 


Messrs. Bett announce for early publi- 
cation a volume on Miniatures, by Dr. G. C. 
Williamson, author of the monograph on 
Richard Cosway. 

THe next volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library, which will be issued very 
shortly, will contain the counties of Notting- 
ham, Oxford, and Rutland. 


Messrs. FrepERICK Warne & Co. have 
in course of preparation, and nearly ready 
for publication, an enlarged edition of Mr. 
Marshall Mather’s John Ruskin: His Life 
and Teaching. Mr. Mather has written an 
introduction for this issue, to which has 
also been attached a bibliography. 


The Blindness of Madge Tyndall, by Mr. 
Silas K. Hocking, will shortly be issued in 
volume form by the same publishers. 


Messrs. T. & T. Crarx, of Edinburgh, 
have in the press a series of Essays written 
by eminent Congregational and Baptist 
ministers, on some theological questions 
much discussed in modern days. The pro- 
posed title is The Ancient Faith in Modern 
Light, and the subjects include such topics 
as ‘‘Theism,” “The Bible,” “Sin,” “ The 
Incarnation,” and ‘“‘The Atonement”; with 
practical questions such as ‘‘The Church 
in Modern Society,” ‘‘The Pulpit in Rela- 
tion to Literature,” &c. 

Messrs. Henry & Oo. will publish on 
Tuesday next the second edition of Mr. 
Edgar Jepson’s The Passion for Romance. 

Mr. Wiiuram Hervemann will publish 
on February 23, under the title Romantic 
India, a book by André Chevrillen, which 
narrates visits to India and Ceylon. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Tue private schoolmaster is naturally ‘‘in 
the icy fall-of fear”. about the coming 
legislation in the matter of Secondary 
Education. Like Charles II., he has been 
an unconscionable time in dying; but, un- 
like Charles II., he does not apologise for 
it. On the contrary, he raises a dismal 
outcry and hullabaloo over the business. 
Yet to no purpose: the beginning of his 
end is at hand, and he knows it, but he 
has not the grace to die with dignity and 
resignation. At the annual meeting of the 
Private Schools’ ‘Association the incoming 
president made the extraordinary assertion 
that ‘‘ there was no real dissatisfaction with 
Secondary Education, but that the agitation 
was maintained chiefly by shibboleths and 
misstatements.”” The speaker went on to 
say that “with regard to the proposed 
Government measure the Welsh Act had 
had a disastrous effect. upon private schools 
in the Principality, and private enterprise 
had been depleted.” This is excellent news, 


although it was only what was to be 


expected ; and the happy result of the 
organisation of Intermediate Education in 
Wales will, doubtless, be attained in England 
also when the promised Bill has passed. 





Natronat education is as much an Im- 
perial concern as National defence. The 
regulation of the schools of a State should 
be no less a department of public economy 
than that of its. warships or. its regiments. 
This truth has for a considerable time been 
slowly but surely impressing itself on the 
British mind, and things have long been 
working, with an ever increasing ratio of 
speed, in the direction of State intervention 
in higher education. Concurrently with 
this, the great improvement in the efficiency, 
and the great addition to the number of 
schools upon a public footing, coupled with 
the fiercer light that now beats upon the 
teacher and his doings, have been steadily 
driving the private seminary from the field. 
The comparison of a London or a county 
directery of twenty years ago with one for 
the current year would show how rapidly 
and how thoroughly the private venture 
school is becoming a thing of the past. It 
is succumbing to the law of the survival of 
the fittest. In the interests of the pupils, 
however, we shall be glad to have the 
process accelerated and completed, and to 
see the Augean abominations of “ collegiate 
schools,” ‘ commercial establishments,” 
“young gentlemen’s academies,” ef tis 
similia, where the third form is taken in 
the front bedroom, or the first class ‘‘ comes 
up ” in the scullery, together with their self- 
appointed “ principals,” swept clean out of 
existence with as little further delay as 
possible. With them, too, would vanish 
the practice of transfers, by which schools 
pass from one scholastic tradesman to 
another, like shops, and English school- 
boys are bought and sold like so many 
sheep or so much sugar. It is passing 
strange that even the dullest or most care- 
less parental brain has not long since woke 
up to the enormity and absurdity of this 
traffic. 


‘since it is largely support 
‘schoolmasters, on whose brazen doorplates 





Wiru .extreme -generosity and condescen- 
sion the Joint Committee for promoting legis- 
lation on Secondary Education permitted 
the Private Schools’ Association to be repre- 
sented at their deliberations, The. former 
most important and authoritative body is 
composed of delegates from the Head 
Masters’ Conference, the Head Masters’ and 
Head Mistresses’ Associations, the Assistant 
Masters’ and Assistant Mistresses’. Associa- 
tions, the Teachers’ Guild, the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the. College of 
Preceptors, the National Association for 
Promoting Technical and Secondary Educa- 
tion, the London County Council, the County 
Councils and Municipal Corporations’ Asso- 
ciations, the Association of Organizing Secre- 
taries for Technical and Secondary Education, 
and the Preparatory Schools’. Association. 
The admission of the private venturer to the 
counsels of the Joint Committee has, perhaps, 
done good in one way, for it hasdemonstrated, 
if demonstration were needed, how entirely 
outside the pale of professional civilisation 
he lies. The College of Preceptors, indeed, 
by private 


the proud legend “M.C.P.” conclusively 
roclaims to the credulous parent the pro- 
dity of their learning and the splendour 
of their academic status, could hardly get 
out of inviting them to send representatives. 
But the sole use the latter made of the 
privilege of being admitted to such respect- 
able company was to complain loudly of the 
treachery ,of their alma mater in having 
called together such a Joint Committee at 
all. It was all owing, they said, to the 
government of the College having fallen into 
the hands of masters of endowed schools. 
They ‘“did not’ understand the object of 
calling together the Joint Committee: private 
teachers had all along objected to the scheme 
of the Commissioners for the promotion of 
Secondary Education.” Of; course private 
teachers object; on the same lofty principle 
as that on which a grocer objects to awkward 
investigations into the proportion of mar- 
garine in his butter, or a milkman to 
impertinent inquiry as to the amount of 
assistance he derives from the pump. ° But 
legislation is advancing to the po of our 
secondary schools with rapid and irresistible 
strides, and for the discredited private 
venturer to attempt to keep it out is—to 
use the classic phrase of a certain accom- 
plished writer of our day—‘ like bolting 
the front door with a boiled carrot.” 





Ir is right to say that, of coutse, we do 
not include in these strictures what are 
known as preparatory schools—that is, the 
schools which confine themselves to pre- 
paring for the public schools. Their ex- 
istence has, in a great measure, been 
rendered necessary by the raising of the 
entrance age to the latter. Those prepara- 
tory schools do their work really well, for 
do it well they must, because the results 
are so immediate and so evident, and because 
they are at the mercy of the recommenda- 
tions of the head masters of the schools for 
which they prepare. Still, we hope that in 
time they will become closely allied with the 

ublic schools, and form practically an in- 
tegral part of them. 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 





THE BOOKS THAT ARE SELLING. 


E print below a series of booksellers’ 

reports of the books that have been 
mostin demand inthe past week. Dr. Nansen’s 
book is sweeping the board ; yet it is pleasant 
to see our ‘own Miss Kingsley persistently 
named with the hero of the hour. Of the 
success of Farthest North there need be no 
longer a shadow of doubt. It is not merely 
reviewed and talked about, it is selling. 
Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus (Holborn) inform 
us: ‘*The demand for Nansen’s book is 
very large, and has exceeded our expecta- 
tions.” Messrs. Truslove & Hanson (Oxford- 
street) pronounce it “‘a genuine success.” 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers (Birmingham) say 
it has been “‘ received with jubilation”; and 
they add—‘‘ Although our orders taken in 
advance fell far below the orders taken for 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s Jn Darkest Africa, yet 
the reviews of Farthest North in our local 
papers caused an instantaneous demand.” 
“‘Great eagerness for Nansen’s book!” 
write Messrs. Georges’ Sons (Bristol) ; ‘‘ Sell- 
ing well,” write Messrs. Hodges, Figgis 
& Co. (Dublin). 

Poetry is so dull that we have cut out the 
reports sent to us. 

Phroso, Ziska, On the Face of the Waters, 
and Zhe Babe B.A. are the most bought 
books of Fiction. Zhe Quest of the Golden 
Girl has hardly had time to qualify for 
mention, thou h its sale has begun in 
London as our lists show. 





LONDON (Hoxszory),. ‘ 


FICTION. 
Phroso, By Anthony Hope. 


The Quest of the Golden Girl. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. 
The Sorrows of Satan, and Ziska. By Marie 
Corelli. 
The Babe B.A. By E. F. Benson. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Forty-one Years ia India. By Lord Roberts. 
Letters and Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. 

8 vols. 
Life of Lord Bowen. By Sir Henry S. Cunningham, 
Margaret Ogilvy. . By J. M. Barrie. 

TRAVEL. 

Travels in West Africa, By Miss Kingsley. 
Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 


ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
English Society. By George Du Maurier. 
The World Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. 
LONDON (Oxrorp-strREEr). 

FICTION, 





Ziska. By Marie Corelli. 

Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 

On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs, Flora A. 
Steel. 

The Quest of the Golden Girl. By Richard Le 
Gallienne. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Towards Khartoum, By A. H. Atteridge. 
Theatrical and Musical Recollections. 

Soldene. 
Life of Queen Victoria. 


By Emily 


By R. R. Holmes. 





TRAVEL. 
Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 
Travels in West Africa. By Miss Kingsley. 





LIVERPOOL. 
FICTION. 
On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs, Flora A, 
Steel. 
Beyond the Pale. By B M. Croker. 


Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
The Babe B.A. By E. F. Benson, 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 
Letters and Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. 

3 vols, 
Canada : Story of Nations Series. By J. G. Bourinot. 
TRAVEL. 


Farth st North. By Dr. Nansen. 
Travels in West Africa. By Miss Kingsley. 
Pioneer Work in the Alps of New Zealand. 


Harper. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
FICTION, 
Francesca Halstead. By Reginald St. Barbe. 
With the Red Eagle. By Westall. 
Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
The Babe B.A. By E. F. Benson. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life of Lord Bowen. By Sir Henry S. Cunningham. 
Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 
Pioneers of Evolution. By Edwin Clodd. 
TRAVEL. 
Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 
Travels in West Africa. By Miss Kingsley. 
BELLES LETTRES. 
Occasional Papers. 2 vols. By Dean Church. 








BRISTOL. 
FICTION. 


Ziska. By Marie Corelli. 
On the Face of the Waters. 
Steel. 

Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Letters and Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. 

3 vols. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
Birrell. 
Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 
TRAVEL. 
Travels in West Africa. By Miss Kingsley. 
Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 


By Mrs. Flora A. 


Edited by Augustine 





BRIGHTON. 
FICTION. 


Phroso. By Anthony Hope. 
On the Face of the Waters. 
Steel. 
The Sowers. By H. S. Merriman. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Forty-one Years in India. By Lord Roberts. 
TRAVEL. 
Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 
A Corner of Old Corawall. 
BELLES LETTRES. 


Joubert’s Pensées. 
The Temple Classics. 


By Mrs. Flora A. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


RATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Sydenham: Feb. 10. 


With reference to the letter under the above 
heading in your issue of Fe 6, I should 
feel i by the statement that the school 
from which your correspondents write professes 
to carry out the principles put forward in my 
little book, but for the unmistakable insinua- 
tion that they were copied (without acknow- 
ledgment) from its practice. Why they should 
find such resemblances as exist ‘‘ curious,” con- 
sidering that we profess to work from the sam? 
originals, I do not see, nor do I understand 
how four of them can testify to what were or 
were not my opportunities, as they were not at 
the school with me. 

A leading point in the book is the Herbartian 
method of instruction, but your correspondents 
are evidently unaware that their school was 
founded in .1889, not, as they state, by Dr. 
Reddie, but also by M«ssrs. Muirhead, William 
Cassels, and Edward Carpenter, to carry out a 
somewhat Socialist programme. The instruc- 
tion was very varied, extending from literature 
to cookery; and as to its method, I gather from 
the prospectus that it would proceed “from 
the direct knowledge of the human body and 
the laws of its health onwards through botany 
and zoology to physics and chemistry.” If 
this is the theory which ‘‘ was long ago trans- 
lated into fact” from that of reformers like 
Froebel and Herbert Spencer, who advocate 
progress from simple to complex, I can only 
say, ‘‘ C’est diablement changé en route.” It 
certainly is not my reading of them, vide 
p. 172 of my book, where I show the exact 
reverse. 

As the three masters to whom I should like 
to have expressed obligation are no longer at 
the school, I may surely be allowed to know 
where my acknowledgments are due, and 
though your correspondents are good enough 
to think that my case would have been 
strengthened had I exemplified it by their 
practice, while thanking them for their naive, 
though doubtless disinterested, consideration, 
I cannot share their opinion: I prefer to stand 
or fall by my own practice. 

I have yet to see what, for brevity, I will call 
my principles made the basis of any consistent 
school teaching, though I am aware that the 
have met with great success in Germany, and, 
I believe, in America also, and have been ably 
advocated in England by Mr. J. J. Findlay, 
M.A., and others. Personally, I only claim to 
have worked out much of the detail on which 
their application depends, for want of which 
principles may get no further than a prospectus. 
Scientific method in tuition seems to be very 
little studied in England and less practised ; 
and, speaking broadly on an important subject, 
the Times rightly said that ‘‘the path of ex- 
periment has yet to be tried.”” My wish is to 
see it tried consistently, on a visible scale, and 
in a public school, and to show that in mere 
attainments the boys so trained will be fitted 
to compete at an advantage with others, either 
in the examination-room or elsewhere, for the 
test of all improved machinery is that it turns 
out a better product. 

Finally, my critics will allow me to suggest 
that as my little book does not say’a tithe of 
what should be said on this subject, that a 
better way of proving their originality than 
hinting plagiarism would be to supplement its 
deficiencies. The credit of priority in the 
application of other people’s reforms is so 
small a matter that these accusations seem 
merely aimed at my good faith. 


THE WRITER OF ‘“‘ FOUNDATIONS 
OF SUccEs3s,” 
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MacLEop oF ASSYNT. 


Oxford and Cambridge Club: Feb. 13. 


In your review of Mr. Andrew Lang’s Pickle 
the Spy you quote the in which he 
classes Assynt along with Pickle, Murray of 
Broughton and Menteith, among the legendary 

ons of Scotland. 

Now, being a kinsman of Neil MacLeod of 
Assynt, I naturally felt a strong interest in the 
case, and some years ago I instituted a strict 
investigation into the whole “4 and I found 
that there was not a —— of truth in the 
charge. Even Napier, the hereditary idolater 
of Montrose, in his latest work, withdrew it 
with a snarl. Mr. Mowbray Morris, in his 
Montrose, says that there is no foundation for it. 
Prof. Gardiner says that there is ‘‘ not a shadow 
of evidence for it.”” In 1892 I published two 
letters in the National Observer giving the.true 
version of the matter, which were accepted by 
all fair-minded persons as perfectly satisfactory. 
A leading Edinburgh W.S. wrote to me that 
he was very glad to.see the real truth, as he 
had always hated the whole clan of MacLeod 
on account of Assynt’s reputed treachery. 

The whole story is, of course, far too long to 
inflict upon your readers; but [ trust to your 
sense of justice to permit me to state these 
simple facts. 

The Earls of Sutherland had been the heredi- 
tary friends of the MacLeods of Assynt for cen- 
turies. At the age of sixteen Neil MacLeod had 
served on the staff of the Earl of Sutherland, 
with whom he was connected by marriage. 
Neil MacLeod became of age in September, 
1649, and married the daughter of one of the 
Earl of Sutherland’s deputies. Soon after- 
wards the Earl of Sutherland appointed Neil 
MacLeod his deputy-sheriff, or resident magis- 
trate, in the district of Assynt. 

In 1645 Montrose had been condemned to 
death by the Estates of Scotland for bringing 
in a horde of Irish Papists to slaughter his own 
countrymen. Some time after his defeat at 
Philiphaugh the Estates of Scotland, with rare 
magnanimity for those times, gave him a 
month to clear out of Scotland, and gave him 
warning that if he delayed beyond that time, 
or was ever caught in Scotland again, he would 
be executed according to his previous sentence. 

In April, 1650, Montrose’s crew of tatterde- 
malions was utterly routed by the combined 
forces of the Earl of Sutherland and Colonel 
Strachan, the Parliamentary general. Mon- 
trose fled away westwards into the district of 
Assynt. As soon as the Earl of Sutherland and 
Colonel Strachan were informed of this they 
sent Assynt’s brother-in-law tp him with 
peremptory orders to him as the resident 
magistrate to arrest Montrose as an outlaw 
under sentence of death. In pursuance of 
these orders from his superior officers MacLeod 
captured him and surrendered him to the 
officer sent to receive him in due course of law. 

We have three accounts of the capture and 
surrender of Montrose by Neil MacLeod, and 
in not one of them is there the faintest charge 
of treachery. 

The whole charge of treachery was got up 
after the Restoration by the Earl of Seaforth, 
one of the most shameless politicians of the age, 
who was Assynt’s deadly enemy, determined to 
get possession of the lands of Assynt. Neil 
MacLeod was arrested and imprisoned, and 
‘libelled ’’ or indicted for betraying Montrose. 
But the Lord Advocate never ventured to bring 
the case to trial, for the best possible reason, 
because he had not a vestige of proof of the 
charge. The Scottish Parliament kept him in 
prison for three years, but they found they 
could do nothing with him, and he was 
ultimately discharged by the order of Charles IT. 
Such is a simple statement of the facts, and 








I think, Sir, you will admit that Assynt should 
be henceforth 
legendary Ganelons of Scotland. 

Henry Dunninc MacLeEop. 





- “© HIGGINS—THE INVENTOR OF EVOLUTION.” 
Barnes: Feb. 13. 


May I draw your readers’ attention to a 
letter from Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, dated 
August 25, 1773, in which he says: ‘* 21st.—We 
travelled towards Aberdeen, and in the way 
dined at Lord Monboddo’s, the Scotch judge, 
who has lately written a book about 
the origin -of -language, in which he traces 
monkeys up tomen.. .”? Mr. Andrew 
claims vy = cae pieiy to Mr. Darwin, an 
gives the date of Higgins’s essay in The Anti- 


Jacobin—1798. Monboddo preceded Higgins 
some twenty years with his “strange book.” 
And I should be glad if somebody can enlighten 


me as to whether it were a published work. 
L. 








DRAMA. 





DO not question that an interestin 

l play might be made out of Nelson ma 
Lady Hamilton. She seems to have been a 
vulgar, but a clever, even a gifted woman, 
by no means psychologically nil. And 
Nelson’s character, so far as we know it, 
makes it impossible to consign him vaguely 
to a type, certainly not the traditional type 
of the sailor of his period, even without the 
evidence his achievements have of intellect 
and temperament. There is no need to 
suppose that his relations with Lady Hamil- 
ton were those merely of a uae sailor, 
‘“‘sharp-set,” in the phrase of the old 
comedy, and the facile victim of the first 
good-looking baggage who gratified his 
instincts and ministered to his vanity. Not 
at all: one can see an interesting play of 
psychology in the relations of Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton. 

That seems to have been, in the first 
instance, the intention of ‘“‘Risden Home” 
—I see in the papers I must use 
these tiresome inverted commas— whose 
“‘Nelson’s Enchantress” was produced on 
the 11th of this month at the Avenue 
Theatre. “But Lady Hamilton had to 
be toned down and somewhat sainted for 
“the public”; for it is no use to ask 
“the public” to believe that a woman may 
practise the oldest of all professions and 
have an interesting character as well, unless, 
indeed, she lived in Babylon or somewhere 
remote. So Lady MHamilton’s amours 
include Charles Greville only ; for, I think, 
we were meant to believe that her inter- 
course with Nelson was platonic. Even 
so, it was rather a severe appeal to “ the 
public’s” “ modernity ”’—for my part, I was 
rather gratified to observe that so far as 
this went it responded more or less—to ask 
it to accept for a heroine a lady who started 
life as a young man’s mistress (he was not 
married, as Nelson was) and went on to 
marry an old man for convenience. In any 
case, the result was a rather vague and 
colourless woman, the interest of whom 
might have been more or less psychological, 
but was certainly not dramatic. 


erased from the list of the’ 








In the next place, ‘Risden Home” tried 
to graft on to this interest the patriotic 
interest which Nelson obviously suggests, 
and the two elements are not sympathetic ; 
the great sailor’s victories have nothing to 
do, popularly or dramatically, with his con- 
ventionally dubious domestic life. I do 
not think that a good play could possibly 
have been made out of these opposing 
elements, but it is unnecessary to go to 
them for reasons why ‘‘ Nelson’s Enchan- 
tress”” was a bad one. Its construction 
was. incoherent, and its dialogue was word 
and feeble. The play begins in Romney’s 
studio, and there Captain Horatio Nelson 
meets Miss Emma Hart for the first time. 
He does not converse with her, but ‘‘ Who 
is that lady?” he asks, and “ Miss Emma 
Hart!” he repeats slowly and dramatically, 
and thereon the curtain. He does not see 
her again till twelve years later, at Naples, 
where they platonise, and then, in the 
third act, she is found domesticated with 
him at Merton. Now this is not a play, 
but a series of episodes in the life of 
Lady Hamilton, and the dialogue is 
hardiy better than the construction. Sueh 
attractions- for me as the play had was 
in its staging and in the “ make-ups.” 
The dresses were good and the stage dis- 
cipline careful. Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
i is as little like Romney’s Lady 
Hawilton as can be imagined, nevertheless 
suggested the pictures, and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson realised one’s idea of Nelson 
very well. There was not much acting. 
Mr. Forbes Robertson was pleasantly bluff 
at times, but not efficient in the scenes of 
passion. I have never seen Mrs. Campbell 
to so little advantage: she was spirited in 
the first scene, but throughout the rest of 
the play, in my humble opinion, underacted 
simply, Mr, Sydney Brough looked well, 
and acted easily as a beau of the period: 
he had an air and he had a leg. ' 





I atways go to a play by Mr. Justin 
Huntly McCarthy with agreeable anticipa- 
tions. He does not strive after brilliant 
dialogue, but he can write natural dialogue: 
he has a feeling for the humours of character, 
and he can complicate you things funnily. 
I was not disappointed in ‘“‘ My Friend the 
Prinee,”’ at the Garrick. It is an excellent, 
wild farce; and when it is played at a 
quicker rate, and when certain parts of it, 
which belong to sentimental comedy rather 
than to farce, are excised or modified — 
the thing will be delightfully diverting. 
For plot see the. daily papers, I may 
mention, however, that the idea of Prince 
Maurice of Pannonia being domesticated 
incognito, for reasons of his own, in Mr. 
Jannaway’s house in Park-lane, and two 
other people at the same time pretending to 
be the Prince, has the essentials of good 
farce. But it really must not be played as 
though it were comedy, which deals with 
the probable; and it was so played on 
Saturday night. The actors could act, but 
they all acted too slowly, with perhaps the 
exception of Mr. Fred Kaye, who played 
an ambitious millionaire: But the one 
thing needful, funny situations, is there, and 
the piece is one to see. 
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Miss Juliette Nesville played one of 
those French parts she plays so well with 
rapid, pointed speech, with archness and 
with a pleasant humour of worldliness. She 
also sang an agreeable little song—‘ Tu 
n’en as rien jamais su” was its refrain-— 
with delightful expression. Mr. Percy 
Lyndal made the Prince too much like any 
ordinary young Englishman; he lacked 
(from the point of view of the stage) dignity 
and asuggestion of imperiousness ; still, he 
played sieantiy. Mr. Paul Arthur played 
a rather broken-down young man, who 
personated the Prince, with a humorous 
effect, but with too great reserve for the 
order of play. Mr. Welch was extremely 
funny as a timid suitor of one of the million- 
aire’s daughters. The part was one of 
broad farce, and it was played in the right 
manner. I seem to be falling into a 
vulgar habit of complimenting actresses 
on their personal appearance, but it was 
due to that of Miss Miriam Clements and to 
her dignity of bearing that she made effec- 
tive the part of the Princess, a part which, 
in its sincerity, was out of tone with the 
play.. By the way, it is not far-fetched to 
suppose that Pannonia, with its scapegrace 
Prince, was suggested by Ruritania ; I hope 
these imaginary kingdoms will not always 
be German; Montenegro or Greece, or even 
Scandinavia, would be an agreeable change. 
And, also by the way, ‘My Friend the 
Prince”” was suggested by the American 
farce ‘‘My Friend from India,” which I 
have not seen, and therefore cannot collate. 





I wave received an interesting’ circular 
about the ‘‘ Ibsen-Echegaray Performances.” 
**Mariana” will be given at the Court 
Theatre on the 22nd to the 26th inclusively, 
in the afternoon. It has been translated by 
Mr. James Graham, and the cast will be: 
Messrs. H. B. Irving, Herman Vezin, 
Welch, O’Neil, Martin Harvey, and George 
Bancroft, with Miss Robins and three other 
ladies. After Easter we are to see the 
much-reviewed ‘“ John Gabriel Borkman.” 
But what is even more interesting is that the 
managers of the fund contemplate producing 
other plays — at intervals necessitated by 
their rate of production—which in their 
opinion are of merit and would not appeal 
to the general. This is an excellent idea, 
and I beg to wish every artistic success 
to its execution. ‘Admiral Guinea” has 
been chosen for the first production of the 
autumn season, and I am heartily glad to 
hear it, having wished ardently to see this 
play acted ever since I read it many years 
ago. The honorary treasurer, to whom 
subscriptions (which, of course, involve 
privileges in the way of seats) should be 
sent, is Mr. Gerald Duckworth, and his 
address 22, Hyde Park Gate, 8.W. 

G. 8. 8. 








ART. 





F the world knew how little Italy is 
spoilt, the little might become much, 

and therefore Mr. Wallace Rimington’s 
proofs of the untouched charm of country 
and village are but half welcome. The 





highway of travel is trampled out, stamped 
flat, re-made, strewn with cinders, or set 
with railings, as the case may be. The 
highway is much the same round the world, 
and the cities of the highway—everywhere 
but in England—tend to become pros- 
perously, squarely, and brightly alike. 
None the less is that beaten path strait 
and its suburb no wider than the hotel- 
quarters and shopping quarters of any 
town. The- first turning to left or right 
leads off the highway, and need not lead 
far. The Italy of our fathers is well within 
reach, excepting only that even in the 
byways there is now a present and percep- 
tible officialism, a municipal swagger all the 
more evident for the increasing poverty 
which it dominates. But the rock-built 
town, the sea village, the buttressed road 
white with dust, the splendid profile of 
mountain coasts, the strong blind houses 
shuttered from the heat, the absolute sim- 
plicity of ‘mountain background and the 
spiritual delicacy of foreground detail, the 
vital untroubled air—the real Italy—is not 
only accessible but near. The traveller has 
to do his part, which is principally that he 
shall take his journeys in spring, summer, 
or very early autumn; and this fact is it- 
self a certain safeguard against change. 
Travellers are shy of the characteristic heat, 
and Italy annually relapses into its native 
ways, and during the long summer there is 
time to efface footsteps everywhere except 
in the hackneyed middle of the high-road. 

Mr. Rimington’s water-colours, exhibited 
at the Fine Art Sotiety’s, Bond Street, are 
works of singular delicacy and intelligence. 
At first the manner seems extraordinarily 
neat and trim, but you become quickly 
aware that it is extraordinarily elegant, and 
that the fineness is the very fineness of 
Italy—the outline of her “fair attitude” 
and the lucidity of her air. Mr. Rimington 
apparently works entirely in pure water- 
colour, but his drawings are none the less 
exceedingly pictorial; his is a very charm- 
ing and legitimate art, having none of the 
voluntary limitations of the early water- 
colour school—the school of wash—nor any 
of the involuntary failures of the later—the 
school of stipple. 

Much of the charm of these delightful 
drawings, then, belongs to the purity and 
the lawfulness of the art, which is, besides, 
a complete art and very intelligible; much 
to the artist’s sense of the style of Italian 
line and of the delicacies of Italian colour ; 
much, again, to the subject. He has not 
sought panoramas in that elegant, homely 
land; nor has he run, for an opposite, into 
the narrowest corner of a walled olive-yard. 
He does not shun the panorama when the 
mountain commands it; and it is difficult to 
say which subject is most united with his 
work—the long view to a far horizon, with 
here and there strong towns grappled to 
their rocks, or the roadside incident of a 
cactus and an almond-tree. 

Siena, surrounded with her ravines, so 
abrupt and so full of serried trees that when 
you stand on the walls you look on their 
close tops as on a floor, makes the subject 
of several cf the most beautiful draw- 
ings; so does San Gimignano—a place even 
more markedly medieval. ‘“ Outside San 





Gimignano’s Walls” is a summer morning 
drawing, with a fine effect of light broken 
and shed straight downwards through 
clouds. The red of the bold billowy tiles 
of Italian rural roofs, their peculiar form of 
very shallow gables with projecting eaves, 
the village belfry suggestive of its fes- 
tival tune, mingle the’ country with that 
broadcast-scattered town which sprinkles 
Italy from the Alps to Sicily. Mr. Riming- 
ton uses these with as much character and 
delight as the famous architecture of cities. 
Of this he makes a number of particular 
studies, which are the least lovely as pictures 
—except when a Lombard tower or some 
North Italian Gothic of Verona takes purely 
pictorial lights and aspects in more than one 
transparent drawing. 

Let Mr. Rimington be assured that 
although his London public, knowing Italy 
chilly and hard with winter colour, will not 
understand all that he has done for her 
enkindled and softened summer, it is not 
lost upon all eyes. Nor does his diligence 
in finding Camogli, under the hill of Ruta 
among seaside pines, go unmarked; nor 
his evident pleasure in the blossoming time 
that is wnt characteristic of a country 
so highly agricultural in spite of mountain 
and thin soil—a country of fruit. This 
solid cream-and-rose Camogli itself is 
famous for cherries; green almonds are 
the favourite fruit of the coast, and 
peaches abound here as in all the other 
parts of this divine kitchen garden. He 
has several studies not precisely of fruit 
blossom, but of landscape in the blossoming 
time; and his brilliant daylight-impres- 
sionary manner has a great value in the 
rendering of patches of a late April or May 
blossom-country. ‘‘ With gentle hand touch, 
for there is a spirit in the woods,” says 
Wordsworth to a boy; it might be said to 
a painter, and to a painter of orchards as 
well as of woods. Impressionism, by the 
way, is usually associated with more or less 
fog, mist, dusk, rain, or other kinds of half- 
light; but Mr. Rimington dares to give the 
strong daylight aspeet of flashes of delicate 
trees in the simple manner of impression 
rightly so called. There is, however, one 
tree with which this execution has no 
success—this is the olive. The colour is 
well enough, but the character of the tree 
has not been captured ; the simple mass or 
simple space of foliage which Mr. Riming- 
ton attempts in “ Olives near Amalfi” does 
not make any sensible artistic allusion to 
the kind of multitudes that olive leaves 
gather into. He gives, in fact, a suggestion 
of a sweeping attitude and curve of leafage 
which is not the olive tree’s. 


Ar the Dowdeswell Galleries Mr. J. 
Aumonier exhibits a series of water-colours 
of ‘“‘ The Old Chain Pier, Brighton, with its 
Nooks and Corners.” The old chain pier 
has not a very reverend old age, except in 
places, on a kind of wooden lower storey, 
which Fred Walker drew in an illustration 
to Thackeray’s Philip. Mr. Aumonier is ex- 
ceedingly clever and able in his water-colour 
work, which gives wind - swept effects, 
prosaic lights, explicit cables, suspensions, 
and all the rest of the iron gear, strong 
without thickness, and of no structural 
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interest. The drawings are full of positive 
daylight, gnd therefore -not dull, but Mr. 
Aumonier has not intended to give this light 
the sweetness, the mystery, the spirit, that 
may be in a mere Brighton forenoon. It 
would seem that Mr. Aumonier had intended 
to supply people with a series of portraits 
of the pier for the pee sake or the people’s 
sake; and though he could not do this 
brightly, emphatically, and vividly without 
art, yet art hardly had the initiative. These 
are all vigorous water-colours, and should be 
popular. 

’ Far more real interest, however, belongs 
to the “ few pictures in oil,” as the catalogue 
rather apologetically calls them, which fill 
up the room. ‘A Sussex Flat” is an 
admirable landscape, robust, with a sudden 
daintiness of execution—especially in fore- 
ground growth—and a prevailing simplicity, 
Excellent is the exact tone and steely blue 
colour of a space of rivulet, running in 
cloud-shadow, yet reflecting the brightness 
of the sky; indeed, the whole of this cloud 
shadow, as it covers shrub and grass, is 
thoroughly well studied. The picture is 
fresh. So is ‘‘Spring,” with some chilly 
yellow celandines and a cloudy sky; so is 
“A Silvery Sky” with its flying lights. 
‘On the River Arun” pleases us most of 
all for its higher style. ‘‘ Amberley Chalk 
Pit,” with a lighted cliff, and ‘“ Returning 
from Work,” with some touches of profound 
sunshine and a fine level effect, and the 
trend of a fence going away towards the 
distance, are works that should place the 
painter—long known but never, perhaps, 
well enough known—in a high place. 

A. 








MUSIC. 


} Fe Saturday was the fourteenth 
anniversary of the death of Richard 

Wagner. A genius is always ahead of his 
day and generation, and cannot, therefore, 
be appreciated during his lifetime accord- 
ing to his merits. It was so in the case of 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 
They all managed to gather around them a 
few intelligent and faithful admirers, who 
became gradually aware that they were 
holding intercourse with men of exceptional 
gifts, yet only in very rare cases was the 
iration commensurate with the genius : 

the recognition of Wagner’s lofty aims and 
early appreciation of his works by Franz 
Liszt wae as one of the most remarkable 
instances. The world at large generally 
pays little heed at first to great men. With 
Wagner it was otherwise. He was not 
content to work quietly in secret for his art, 
in the hopes of securing posthumous fame. 
He was terribly in earnest; he hated the 
mediocre, the false in art, and could not 
help saying what he thought, not only about 
his predecessors, but also his contemporaries. 
Critics abused him and he turned on them. 
The world looked upon him as a vain- 
glorious boaster, and he. felt pained. He 
was rough in manner, had a sharp tongue 
and a bitter pen, and many disappoint- 
ments soured his temper. Thus during his 
lifetime he was talked.and written about 





{Cowen’s light, graceful ballad, 


more, indeed, than any of his contempor- 
aries. Like Cain, he was a fugitive and 
a wanderer in the earth, known by all 
musicians of standing, and hated by almost 
all. Hence, during his lifetime and for a 
decade after his death his name and his 
works gave rise to heated discussion, angry 
criticism, or ignorant abuse. Beethoven’s 
later works have been—nay, still are—occa- 
sionally the subject of unfavourable com- 
ment, for some have thought that as that 
composer advanced in years his genius lost 
its freshness and spontaneity ; there never, 
however, was any widespread feeling of per- 
sonal animosity against him such as existed 
for so long against Wagner. But now the 
musical world, professional and amateur— 
with exception, perhaps, of a few veteran 
opponents who cannot with dignity now 
lay down their arms—has fallen into an 
ecstasy of admiration for Wagner. Many 
are genuine enthusiasts; but some praise 
through fear of not being up to date, and 
some because others do. The worshippers 
at the shrine of the hero at Bayreuth count 
among their ranks men of all sorts and con- 
ditions; that the chaff is mixed with the 
wheat cannot be helped, and, after all, does 
little harm. Wagner brought about a great 
revolution in art, and left works whose 
sterling. merit becomes every day more 
apparent; thus present fervour will atone for 
past neglect. But why am I thus writing 
about the reformer? Simply because I 
went to the Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
evening, found it crowded from floor to 
ceiling, and heard applause and cheers 
which would have done tie heart of Wagner 
good had he been thus greeted when he 
appeared at the Albert Hall twenty years 
ago. The performances of excerpts under 
Mr. H. J. Wood were admirable. I fancy, 
however, that, at any rate at this Jn Memoriam 
concert, renderings less meritorious would 
still have been enthusiastically received. 
Mr. Robert Newman announces three more 
Wagner concerts. 





Ir requires some courage to go to a ballad 
concert, for the programme, as a rule, con- 
sists. of familiar items; moreover, it is 
always long, and that length is still further 
increased by the foolish habit of demanding, 
and the still more foolish one of accepting, 
encores. After the first has been taken, the 
artists who follow must be excused if they 
yield to the temptation, for they naturally 
do not wish to appear less successful. In 
the prospectus of the forthcoming series of 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society there 
is a notice “respectfully roquesting” the 
audience not to insist upon encores. That 
is not the way to remedy the evil, not even 
if that request be printed in the programme- 
books. ‘‘‘ Encores are strictly forbidden” 
is the only notice which will prove of any 
avail. 





I went last Saturday afternoon to the 
ninth of Messrs. Boosey’s London Ballad 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall, where there 
was an attractive programme and excellent 
performances. Miss Evangeline Florence 
sang in dainty, artistic style, ‘La 
Pastorella,” by Veracini, and Mr. F. H. 
“ The 


Swallows.” Miss Ada Crossley was far 
‘more successful in the [Irish : spinning 
‘song, “‘The Round Brown Wheel,” than in 
|the somewhat tame setting of a tame poem 
iby Mrs. Browning. Mme. Belle Cole’s fine 
‘voice was heard to advantage in Weber’s 
‘QO Fatima,’ from Abu Hassan. Messrs. 
Lloyd and Plunket Greene came in for their 
share of glory; the fine singing of the latter 
in the effective Moore Melodies, ‘‘O ye dead” 
and “ Drink to her,” as cleverly re-arranged 
by Dr. C. V. Stanford, deserves special 
mention. The select choir of Mr. Eaton 
Fanning rendered part-songs with taste and 
expression. M. Tivadar Nachez gave an 
excellent rendering of Tartini’s fine Sonata, 
“Tl Trillo del Diavolo,” and exhibited his 
skill as a virtuoso in a ‘Scherzo Fantas- 
tique”; but I did not like his way of 
playing Handel’s Largo: it lacked dignity. 





Tue second part of the concert was 
devoted to ‘‘ English Music of the Olden 
Time,” performed upon the original. in- 
struments for which it (the instrumental 
music) was written. These instruments 
consisted of viols, lute, virginals and harp- 
sichord, and the performers were Mr. A., 
Miss Helene, and Mrs. Elodie Dolmetsch. 
The vocalists were Miss Bertha Moore, 
and Messrs. J. Robertson and Douglas 
Powell. Realism in art is now rampant, 
and Mr. Dolmetsch and his associates were 
dressed in Elizabethan costume: In some 
old Elizabethan hall with antique furniture, 
and: ‘with a select audience arrayed in like 
costume, the effect would no doubt have 
been striking. But in the large Queen’s 
Hall, and on the cold, bare platform, with 
an audience in nineteenth century clothes of 
various kinds, the effeet was rather ludicrous. 
Mr. Dolmetsch’s comments on the various 
pieces of his programme also jarred against 
the attempt:to revivify the past ; for neither 
his English nor his pronunciation is 
altogether Elizabethan. The programme 
was ably interpreted, and the numbers 
who, in spite of the lateness of the hour, 
remained until the close showed how in- 
terested they were. Why do not Messrs. 
Boosey devote a whole programme to the 
ballads of the “‘ Olden Time ” ? 

J. 8. 8. 








SCIENCE. 





NE is led sometimes to wonder how the 
mistake arose that we are regarded 

as a wealthy nation. We appear to be a 
very poor nation indeed, or else a despicably 
mean one. This consideration probably 
occurred to everybody who read Lord 
Salisbury’s reply to the deputation which 
laid before him, on Tuesday last, the scheme 
of a National Physical Laboratory. Now 
this laboratory has been admittedly, for 
years past, a crying necessity of the times. 
The only substitute for it in the country has 
been the poor little branch institution at 
Kew, which, out of an annual endowment 
of £447 from the Gassiot bequest, has done 
its best to verify and standardise. meteoro- 





logical ,instruments, chronometers, com- 
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passes, and such like. Similar work is also 
done in one department of the Board of 
Trade. This is a very small portion of the 
usefulness which properly belongs to such 
an institution as the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures at Paris, or the Physikalisch- 
Technische Reichsanstalt at Berlin, on 
which the present proposals are modelled. 





Taxrtne Prof. Riicker’s statement of the 
case as fairly representing our present: needs, 
a National Physical Laboratory would pro- 
vide facilities for carrying out long and 
laborious researches into the properties and 
changes of matter. Next in order would 
follow the testing and standardising of in- 
struments, and all kinds of calibration work. 
Thirdly would come systematic measure- 
ments on the physical properties of bodies, 
a work of the greatest importance both for 
industry and for science, The initial cost 
of providing a building for these purposes, 
preferably in the form of an extension of 
Kew Observatory, has been estimated at 
£30,000. The annual maintenance is put 
at £5,000. 





THEsE are not very alarming sums when 
compared with the great Berlin institution, 
which cost £200,000 to build and absorbs 
£15,000 annually in maintenance; yet Lord 
Salisbury dwelt with hardly concealed alarm 
on the prospect of broaching such an 
extravagance to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Nevertheless, here are Lord 
Salisbury’s own feelings upon the matter, 
as he confided them to the deputation, and 
no one who knows Lord Salisbury’s own 
devotion to scientific pursuits can doubt 
that he was sincere: “It is often the duty 
of a deputation to impress upon a Minister 
a policy as to the general expediency of 
which he is not entirely convinced, and the 
deputation may take a controversial form. 
No such development is possible in this 
case. We are all of us, as we all must be 
—anybody who has looked into the sub- 
ject at all—heartily anxious for the attain- 
ment of the objects advocated so far as they 
are practicable.” The limitation conveyed 
in the last six words occupied the remainder 
of. his reply.. “It is all a question of 
means.” One expense leads to another, 
especially when the objects are indefinite as 
in this case, and the hint that the figures 
quoted above “ only met the urgent necessi- 
ties of the case” was likely to be a terrible 
shock, he thought, to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Finally, if replies mean any- 
thing, it looks as though the Government 
meant to refuse to spend £5,000 per annum 
on urgent necessities now because at some 
future date other urgent necessities might 
arise. ‘‘Sympathy” is all that it is 
ay ony to extend to a deputation headed 
»y the most eminent men of science we 
possess, all actuated by one sole motive, 
the desire to keep England abreast of other 
nations in the pursuit of knowledge, and to 
further native industries in the same wise 
and helpful way that France and Germany 
have done theirs, by placing the best 
resources of science at their disposal. 


H, C. M. 
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PENS AND PENCILS. 


A pocket pen—namely, a pen containing nib and automatic ink supply, is a convenience; but 








only if one can be quite sure that it will not, on occasion, fill the pocket with ink through the feed-hole. A 
fountain pen saves the trouble of dipping, enables the user to have his own pen always at hand without the 
necessity of having recourse to his desk, and saves persons who have to write away from home the disagree- 
ableness of using strange nibs. The objections to a pocket fountain pen are the tendency already mentioned 
to spill the ink, and the necessity of shaking the ink down on to the nib before the pen can be used. 


THE CAW FOUNTAIN PEN dispenses with both these objections. It cannot be put away without 
being hermetically closed ; it can be carried in any position, and subjected to any amount of shaking, and 
not one drop of ink can, by any possibility, get out of it. The nib—which is a gold one of fine quality, and 
can be selected to suit any hand—is carried actually im the ink, and the pen is thus ready for use the moment 


it touches the paper. The price is 12s. 6d. 


From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that the CAW FOUNTAIN. PEN has all the advantages 
of a stylographic pen, with the additional one of having a nib instead of a style point, so that one writes 
one’s own hand with it; but for people who still prefer a stylograph, the same Company makes the CAW 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. It is better than any other style of stylographic pen ever made, and is, in fact, 
a perfect ink pencil. The price is 5s. | 


And — about Pencils. About half the lead of an ordinary lead pencil is wasted in cutting the cedar, 
about two-thirds of the lead of an ordinary coloured pencil is wasted in the same way, and by breaking 
while in use. In either case, the point of a pencil, whether black or coloured, is troublesome to make, and, 
except in the hands of a few skilful persons, irregular and unsightly. THE BLAISDELL SELF- 
SHARPENING PENCIL is not made of wood at all; it is just like an ordinary pencil, but the lead is 
covered with paper, and by an ingenious device it can be resharpened by simply pulling off a little of the 
paper. The sharpening is absolutely automatic ; you cannot take off too much or too little of the cover; it 
is always just right. The point is easily made perfectly symmetrical, and beautifully tapered. There is no 
possibility of the lead being broken in sharpening, because the lead has only to be lightly touched. The 
lead is round instead of being square, as in many lead pencils, so that there are no awkward corners to 


disfigure the writing. 


Nobody who has to use a blue pencil, or any coloured pencil, would ever be content with an ordinary 
one after using a BLAISDELL pencil; and the BLAISDELL black lead pencil is also better than any 
ordinary black lead pencil ever made. Samples of each kind of pencils will be sent post free, on receipt of 
1s., to any address in the United Kingdom by the BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL CO., 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. British Depot for the CAW pens. 
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and the English reader gets him here under the best sr conditions.”—Literary World. 


EUROPE in the MIDDLE AGE. By Oliver J. 


THATCHER, Ph.D, and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D. 

Existing histories of tte Middle Age, upon which so much light has been thrown by 
t've researches of recent years, are either general in their outline, or devoted to certain 
phases of the subject at the expense of others. This work aims at completeness and 
comprehensiveness, at the same time studying conciseness in detail by a thorough system 


of classification. 
ith Portrait, crown 8 


MERCY OTIS WARREN (Sister of James Otis). 


By ALICE BROWN, Author of “Agnes Surriage” in ‘“‘ Three Heroines of New 
England Romance,” and “ Meadow Grass: Tales of New England Life.” (Forming 
one of the Series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and grit e3.”") 


With Portraits, 3 vols., 8 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS of EDWARD 


GIBBON. Including Six Autobiographies Oey ge oy &c., printed Verbatim 
from MSS. in the Possession of the Earl of “Bheffiel With an Introduction by the 
—— OF SHEFFIELD. 
Vol. IL—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Edited by JOHN MURRAY. 
Vols, If. and IIT. a PRIVATE LETTERS TO HiS FATHER. HIS a 
OTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND OTHERS, FROM 1753 TO 
170% Edited, with Notes, &c., by ROWLANDE PROTHEROE. 24s. 


With Portrait, feap. 4to. 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. With 


Soleciene any his Unpublished Poems. By Sir HENRY STEWART CUNNING- 
** Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir Henry Cunningham for 
writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering La “ publish, this brilliant sketch of one of 
the most brilliant men of our centur y.””—Spectat 
“Charles Bowen - elegant scholar, pecteun. Towyer, just and potatos Judge— 
stands out consp ly a g the fine flower of Englishmen of our i > . 
e ° 


a 
“ A fitting memorial of one of the most amiable and gifted of men.”"—Pall Malt Gazelte. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBemMarLe Street, 
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